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PREFACE. 



In the following pages a development is at- 
tempted, of such portions of political science, or of 
legislation, as constitute, in a collective sense, those 
general principles, on which societies or govern- 
ments are dependent. It is obvious, at first view, 
that in the investigation of such a subject, an ex- 
tensive sphere of inquiry, and a correspondent por- 
tion of difficulty, are its prominent characteristic. 
To attempt minute disquisition, upon the various 
ramifications and attributes of legislation, is clearly 
impracticable ; it is therefore the general principles 
of governments, or the bases of legislation only, to 
which attention can be satisfactorily directed. On 
the basis of the principle then, that 

** The proper study of mankind is man/* 

in an enlarged sense it follows, that the consider- 
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ation of subjects regarding the conformation or con- 
stitution of society ; and of the character of laws^ 
on which mankind in society are dependent, must 
intrinsically possess peculiar interest. In a develop- 
ment of these theoretical and practical principles^ 
however, it appears at once, that there cannot exist 
much novelty — since, in an historical point of view, 
the bases of all governments are radically the same. 
The application of the consequences resulting from 
them, or a comparison of their respective effects ; 
and the deduction of correspondent inferences, or 
axioms, from the premises, admit however of exten- 
sive variety- 

The consideration of the same or like princi- 
ples, by diflferent ethical or moral writers, may be 
characterized by difference of opinion in each ; thus 
opening a wide field for disquisition and research. 
From the ample development of these topics, by the 
different ethical or moral writers who have des- 
cautc^l on them, it may be assumed, that a less ex- 
teuntive sphere remains to those, who follow in the 
*ame tract ; on the already mentioned principle, 
however, of a difference of sentiment on simila? sub- 
jects, ample scope is still afforded, for the expression 



of opinion. The character assignable to the con- 
tents of the following pages, will it is presumed be, 
to a certain degree, that of comprehensive, concise 
illustration of the subjects treated of; with, perhaps^ 
a certain freedom of observation ; which, however, 
the subject demands, — and which is found in its dis- 
cussion to be unavoidable. 

Although the character more immediately 
assignable to such investigation, is that of indi- 
viduality, as applied to a nation or community; yet, 
by extension, the same principles and reasoning 
apply to the whole of human society. This as- 
sumption rests on the incontrovertible fact, that 
there are certain fixed and unalterable principles of 
justice, equity, or law, which are recognised as in- 
herent in the constitution of society, and essential 
to its existence. These first principles are, by ethi- 
cal writers, in a collective sense, comprehended 
linder the denomination of the taw of nature, or the 
law of nations. The demarcation and conservation 
of rights, appertaining individually and collectively 
to the constituent members of societies, form there- 
fore, the primordial and efficient bases of legisla- 
tion. We have then the plain inference afforded, 
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that a just estimate of the character of any govern- 
ment, may be formed from the observation and 
comparison of the extent of its accordance or disa- 
greement with these first principles ; and their prac- 
tical application or assignment, de jure, to the con- 
stituent members of societies. A government must 
therefore, be pronounced good or bad, according as 
it guarantees these mutual rights to its citizens ; or 
withholds by arbitrary and coercive measures, this 
mutual recognition and admission of rights, between 
all classes of its subjects. The distinction is there* 
fore, in this point of view, plainly defined between 
the opposite characters of an arbitrary or despotic, 
and of a free, government. It is also apparent, that 
between these opposite descriptions of government, 
a variety of gradations, do or may subsist. The 
characteristic of a vicious and imperfect form of go- 
vernment, is, a counteraction, and an attempted sub- 
version of the laws of nature and reason, by which 
the subjects of such government, or constitution of 
society, are deprived of those rights to which by 
the natural law they are entitled ; and this generates 
or sanctions the last degrees of human ill or suffer- 
ing; having for its direct object, the perpetuation 
of ignorance and despotism. 
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The reverse of this picture exhibits an enlight- 
ened state of society^ in which a mutual recognition 
of rights necessarily subsists between governors and 
governed ; and in which the prominent character 
and complexion of thelaws^ is that of an accordance 
with, and admission of these primordial principles, 
which are the efficient bases of societies. 

What has here then been briefly explained, the 
following pages are intended more amply to develop. 

Some apology may however be deemed requi- 
site, for having undertaken to treat of subjects, 
which, on similar topics, have engaged the attention, 
and received the illustrations of eminent genius ; — 
the expression of which is, in addition to the fore- 
going remarks, to be considered synonymous with 
the following : — " When," says Dr. Ferguson, " I 
recollect what the President Montesquieu has written, 
I am at a loss to tell, why I should treat of human 
affairs. But / too am instigated by my reflections^ 
and my sentiments'' 
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CHAPTER I. 



scipi.es of govern- 



A NATION, community, or political society, 
consisting of an aggregate number of individuals, 
its internal resources, comprehending its wealth, 
its relative prosperity, and power, depend therefore 
on the collective or integral energies, and propor- 
tionate prosperity or welfare, of the individuals 
composing it. These constituent elements, — in 
the first instance, wealth, founded on the combi- 
nations and productions of the energies of indivi- 
duals, and the consequent proportionate welfare 
or prosperity of the society, being then the basis 
of National Power, in attempting a more definite 
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appreciation of tbe internal resources and inherent 
powers of a nation, tlie data are consequently, the 
general or partial, distribution of these essential 
elements, amongst its constituent members. In 
instituting tills species of inquiry, the question 
arises iii the first place, as to the numerical extent of 
individuals, to whom these qualities are to be con- 
sidered as appertaining; and secondly, as to the 
relative value of an implied partial distribution of 
the qualities enumerated ; and of the elements on 
which these depend : in other words, of the classes 
into which nations are divided. 

These questions, become resolvable into a con- 
sideration of mstitutions which have existence, or of 
those which should exist; and which are thus 
identified with, and constitute the basis of, the sci- 
ence of legislation. In attempting to define the re- 
lative value of such institutions, therefore, recourse 
must be had in the first instance to History ; whence 
inferences are deducible, in favotir of particular in- 
stitutions, and modifications of legislation, accord- 
ing to the testimony which such an inquiry affords. 
The results, derivable from such investigation of 
historical data, are the respective effects arising 
from the constituent principles, forming the basis of 
all governments ; and which are primarily resolvable 
into the leading features of civil or political, and 
moral or religious institutions. These being the ra- 
dical bases of all government, the defining their 
peculiax characters, and assigning them their res- 
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.pective limits, constitutes therefore, those leading 
jirinciples, which are of paramount importance in 
■/legislative affairs. 

Ip questions involving the equity of particular 
^odiiications or modes of government, an extensive 
range of data is apparent. The derivation of all 
government, from a tacit or biiplied inherent right to 
^ower, on the part of governors ; and a consequent 
submission on the part of the governed, either by 
,the influence and employment of force, or by an ac- 
jquiescence in the restrictions or laws imposed for 
f^ maintenance, constitutes the stability of a govern- 
ment. The intimate connection consequently exist- 
ijlpg .between the interests and destiniesof individuals; 
pad the peculiar conformation of institutions sanc- 
tioned by the government, to whose laws they are 
gubjected, renders such government and its institu- 
tions, if not in a more extended sense, at least in the 
fibstract, of paramount importance to all its subjects, 
-^om whom an obedience to its laws is exacted. 
! This necessary obedience however to the laws, 
!|ILust equally operate, and have an equal tendency 
ia enforce an obedience to laws radically erroneous, 
-frr-at variance with, and uncongenial to the attri- 
butes of strict equity ; audto those principles recog- 
j^ized as inherent in, and essential to the conserva- 
'i|ion and amelioration of society. 

Those radical errors therefore, which have ex- 
i^teiice in governments, become the more extended 
in their operation, as they owe. their origin and con- 
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tinuance to the mode of government, to whose exist- 
ence they are vlrtuaily essential. An obedience to 
such erroneously constituted laws, and principles of 
legislation, must therefore proceed, either from a 
prejudiced adherence to them, by which they are 
perpetuated ; or from a passive submission, resulting 
from the compulsive energies exercised on the part 
of governora, and a consequent incapability of re- 
sistance, on the part of the governed. 

The discordances thus generated in societies, 
from such sources, annihilate that reciprocal har- 
mony, which should exist between their constituent 
members. 

In instituting an inquiry into tliose radical 
errors, which have existence in a greater or less 
degree in governments constituted on the basis of 
the principles which have been discussed, it will be 
found that, the sanction of all institutions or laws, 
is primarily derivable from the antiquity assigned 
tlicrn. Hence to an attempt to effect their removal 
or extinction, there are opposed innumerable and 
almost insuperable obstacles. The concentration of 
power in particular classes of the members of a so- 
ciety, rendern the existence of whatever laws may 
he impOBpd, whether beneficial to the general wel- 
fare of nucli society, (in wliich case they demand 
nniversul concurrence and support,) or if on the 
contrary, detrimental to its existence, consequently 
of u clmractcr, perhaps too formidable, to admit of 
kuccossful resistance. 
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This remark however more particularly applies 
to such a conformation of society as that, wherein 
. ihe majority of its members manifest a real or aifect- 
■ed indifference to the general principles of legisla- 
tion ; and amongst wlioin an -inity of interests has 
no existence ; either result proceeding from a partial 
dissemination of the geueral attributes and principles 
ef knowledge; or from the absence of what may be 
termed an enlightened state of society. 

The intimate connection therefore subsisting be- 
tween a judicious regulation of the institutions and 
"toodifications of government in any society, and the 
general dissemination of the principles of knowledge 
amongst its constituent members, is clearly apparent. 
The prevalence of such erroneously constituted laws 
land institutions as have been alluded to, is in con- 
Bequence mainly attributable to a privation of the 
general principles of knowledge, amongst the ma- 
jority of the members of those societies, in which 
the alleged evils are manifest. The results are, that 
precisely in proportion to such general privation of 
knowledge and prevalence of ignorance, will be the 
'evils generated; these being authoritatively sanc- 
tioned by the institutions, or modes of government 
■sichich exist. 

t'' These remarks admit clearly of demonstration, 
*When applied to the character of any government 
whose prominent and exclusive features, are an ad- 
herence to the principles of absolute and undisguised 
despotism. The perpetuation of such a state of 
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society, is undeniably founded on a prostration, or a 
tirtual annihilation of the inherent energies of the 
majority of its members, as opposed to the domi- 
nant /fw; which immediately results from the almost 
insuperable barriers opposed to the general diffusion 
of knowledge. The admission in an extensive and 
unlimited degree, of such an essentially important 
agent, must annihilate or reduce to absolute insigni- 
ficance that species of usurped power, which tyran- 
nizes BO effectively over the energies and destinies 
of the members of any society, who are thus sub- 
jected to its baneful influence. 

Having briefly seen then, the immediate or 
proximate causes, of the origin and perpetuity of 
the evils which have existence in societies, as being 
identified with, and sanctiqned by modes of govern- 
ment instituted, the inferences hence deducible, as 
illustrative of what should constitute the converse 
of these ; and, as being directly opposed to such vi- 
cious and imperfect principles of legislation, become 
apparent, and foondcd on authentic data. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



■fLursTaATio^'s afforded by the testimony of history, 

AS TO THE RELATIVE VjlLUE OF DIFFEltEKT SPECIES 

OF goverhment; and of their attendant pheno- 



la speculative disquisitions on the science of 
I government, and the instituting; inquiries into parti- 
I eular forms of it, with a view to the appreciation and 
I illustration, of what may be termed the best, or the 
Inost congenial with the constitution of society, the 
■ 'data are of two kinds, — theoretical and practical. 
I The practical species being however the most exten- 
I tiTe, embrace the whole sphere of historical evidence; 
md are immediately applicable to existing forms of 
l^vernment ; whilst the theoretical or speculative 
kind, have reference to any species of government, 
which may be assumed as preferable to a govern- 
ment de facto; and which may be considered as 
founded on, and derivable from, deductions from 
historical data ,' or from examples afforded by 
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history. The difficulties and obstacles opposed to 
the conversion of a theoretical and assumed fonn of 
government, into one of a practical description, are 
manifestly extensive, and almost insuperable. The 
antiquity assigned to any government being the €&- 
cient principle on which its permanence or continu- 
ance is founded, it results, that innovation beccMnes 
strenuously opposed, from the mass of prejudices 
existing in opposition to such innovation on the oBt 
hand, and on the other, from the want of a dae ap- 
preciation of a more beneficial form of government, 
and one more congenial to the attributes and vrelfiire 
of society. In recurring to the evidence of history, 
respecting the original formation and institution, of 
government and laws, there is at first apparent in tht 
primary and constituent elements of society, a prin- 
ciple of equality amongst its constituent membeis. 
This equality therefore forms an essential and ctm^ 
sfituent principle in the formation of society. The 
institution of government and laws in society, for its 
conservation, having consequently generated a gr^* 
dation of ranks, this in process of time, obscured or 
virtually annihilated, an admission of the primaiy 
and essential element, an equality and reciprocity ot 
interests, amongst its several members. The original 
principle of equality, and its universal recog^tion 
being lost sight of, the results are the generating- of 
correspondent evils and discordances in any and all 
governments, wherein the admission of this princi- 
1^ has no existence ; and the constant tendency of 
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laws imposed, and institutions sanctioned, being the 
subversion of a reciprocal harmony, which exclu- 
sively proceeds from the law of equality. 

These observations are clearly susceptible of 
demonstration, from the facts afforded by history; 
which constitutes therefore a legitimate means of 
appreciating the relative value of different forms of 
government, by a comparison of the respective ef- 
fects resulting from them. 

In such discussion of historical evidence, and in 
an appeal to its testimony, certain distinctions should 
however be observed. The distinctions or classes 
into which history may be divided, are clearly of 
two kinds,— the ecclesiastical^ and the civil ot politicaL 
To assign to these respective divisions of history, the 
phenomena or consequences that belong to each ; or 
that are generated by the principles identified with 
these respective distinctions, In order to determine 
to which species belong the most salutary effects, 
an extensive sphere of investigation and research 
is exhibited to view. The ascendancy however, 
universally assigned to that department of history, 
termed the ecclesiastical, exhibits a correspondent as- 
cendancy in those species and principles of legisla- 
tion, which were primarily derived from, and sanc- 
tioned by the principles constituting this portion of 
history. The intimate connection consequently 
existing between different species of government, 
and the collateral or correspondent principles, con- 
stituting the portions of history, identified with 
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these specific fdrms of government, illustrates thtS 
correspondent ascendancy ur predominance of those 
forms of government, as coincident with the ascen- 
dancy of the then dominant portion of history, aud 
its ascendant principles. 

Although from what has been seen, it ts esseti- 
tial, in order to a just appreciation of these speci6o 
portiol]8 of history, to ascertain tlie relative bearing 
and consistency of each, as respects their conformity 
with the general attributes of truth, and authentic 
^^ta, it is clear that to enter into such minute dis- 
cussion in the inquiry now instituted, would be vir* 
tually impossible. In order to arrive ait a just deci- 
sion therefore, on the relative value of historical 
evidence, or, on the principles on which any speci- 
fic portion of history is founded ; either of that por- 
tion termed the ecclesiastical, or that which belongs 
to the civil or political, it is obvious that the whole 
sphere of historical data and moniments, demands 
minute attention and investigation. In order to de- 
termine then, on the relative value and authenticity 
of these respective distinctions of history, an appeal 
should be made to the proper sources, whence those 
inferences are deducible, which assign to the one 
or the other the preeminence- 
Having seen then in this discussion on the 
respective results derivable from the testimony of 
history, as it respects the origin and institution of 
government and laws, that the first or primary ele- 
ment in society is or was, a principle of equality, 
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Ptinongst all its members ; and secondly, of the divi- 
njun or analysis of history, into the leading features 
ppf the ecclesiastical portion, and the civil or political ; 
Eafeid the collateral or relative iufluencea existing be- 
HVreen these specific portions, and the correspondent 
BjiTinciples of government identified with them, a 
BKoire definite application of these data, may be 
bdopted. 

Bf In reverting to the origin and formation of 
tsociety, as has been already stated, the primary and 
IlKDStituent element, is found to be a principle of 
•'Ctquality and independence amongst its several mem- 
ibers. The impossibility however, of any society 
I Existing, independent of some species of government 

■ to control and direct the several interests, andT the 
pnGnite variety of circumstances affecting the indi- 

■ viduals composing it, renders the existence of a 
ffigbvernmentof some description, indispetisable. The 
nrariety of forms however, into which the adminis- 
bxation of government may be divided, makes it 
■ksomewhat difficult task, to investigate the minutiae 
Hlnnnected with them. In taking an historical sur- 
Lfey of the changes and modifications of which go- 
■ternments are susceptible, and recurring to their 
Btrigin, it becomes indisputable, that the species of 
Ihovemment that at first had existence, or that was 
^wrimarily established, must have been of the 
FoescriptioQ termed a commonwealth, or a re- 
publican government; — since what is termed po- 
litical poweri must at first have been vested in the 
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mass of tbe people, but from the inconveniences 
resulting from such extension, a delegation of 
power, or the appointment of chiefs and governors, 
for the distribution and management of the attri- 
butes of legislation or jurisprudence, became a 
natural consequence, 

A republic or commonwealth, must therefore 
have had the precedence of other forms of govern- 
ment ; (a) which immediately resulted from that 
state of natural equality and independence, in which 
mankind originally existed, in what may be termed 
the primary formation and institution of society. 
An innovation on this original species of govern- 
ment, denominated the republican, or common- 
wealth, must have been an approximation to monar- 
chy, or monarchy itself, this being a still further 
concentration of power, until it centres in a so- 
vereign. This description of government, — the 
monarchical, is however clearly susceptible of an 
extensive variety of modifications, and combinations 
of different, and primarily distinct elements. The 
leading distinctions, and characteristic features of 
the description of government termed monarchical, 
are, absolute and limited monarchy. The close con- 
nection subsisting between these specific forms of 
government, and the physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual welfare of the iudividuals subjected to their 
control and influence, is striking, and affords un- 
equivocal and well authenticated data, relative to 
the appreciation of such facta and porlions of theo- 



tetical and practical knowledge, as are in these cases 
ought after. Taking the first description, above 
irnment termed an 
■Absolute monarchy, there are in such description 
|>f government exhibited, principles and defective 
attributes of legislation, of the very worst descrip- 
tion. In this description of government, there is 
blearly exhibited, a virtual or an almost entire sub- 
grersion of the original and essential elements in the 
fcrmation of society ; — the alliance or identification 
f political power, as associated with, and derived 
from the mass of the people, resulting from the 
wimary element of equality. The abstraction of 
, what to a certain extent, is indisputably the pre- 
rogative, de jure of the people; and the concen- 
^ation or limitation of power, to a comparatively 
■axnall number of individuals, subjects the majority 
) the entire caprice and control of their inferiors, 
1 point of numerical extent, and consequently of 
bhysical energy ;— this being obviously characteri- 
l by a species of subjugation the most arbitrary 
nd unconditional, that perhaps can under any cir- 
umstances have existence. The duration of such 
s of government, is to be ascribed to the qua- 
ties already enumerated, — viz. on the part of the 
teople, an abstraction or privation of the essential 
dements or principles of knowledge; and on that 
f governors, an unlimited exercise and usurpation 
f power; or virtually the natural resources of a 
IfttioD, as derived originally from the people, and 
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rwith them identified, but exclusively applied in 
such instauce to their serious disadvantage^ produc- 
•tiveof the worst consequences/ and injurious to the 
hest interests of society. 

It is vain therefore to seek in such specie^ of 
^vemment, — viz* that of am absolute monarchy, lor 
such dis{)lays of national vigour, or those nalural 
qualities associated with, and constituting national 
'{fresU^ness and power, as result from a combination 
jo£ free and uncontrolled energies on the part of the 
people, or that poistion of a nation, whose inteijests 
'.and • welfare, are inseparably connected with the 
\emtence and preservation of free and popular in- 
-sti^tions. The.depreciation, or virtual annihilation, 
-of those national and natural qualities, which should 
'^xist and develope themselves in societies, being 
founded on, and immediately proceeding from the 
x^auses which have been pointed out, a still further 
idevelopement of their specific sources, is open to 
•elucidation. 

The efficient principle on .which governments 
ate dependent, is that of opinion, and the coneordance 
of sentiments entertained by the majority, in acqui-^ 
escence in established laws, customs, or usages. 
This acquiescence is however, from what has been 
already stated, either voluntary or constrained, as 
Mspects ithe portions or classes into which nations 
are divided ; — on the one part that of the majority^ 
4>r <the people ; and on the other, of their governors, 
^^4ho8e.wl^e interests are identified with.theform 
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and attributes of the laws and institutions establish- 
ed. The followiog quotation from Hume, in his 
Essay, ^ "Of the first principles of government," 
may be adduced as illustrative of the preceding 
observations; viz. that "nothing appears more sur- 
prising to those, who consider human aii'airs with a 
philosophical eye, than the easiness with which the 
many are governed by the few; and the implicit 
subuussion, with which men resign their own sentir 
ments said passions to those of their rulers. Wheo 
we enquire by what means tliis wonder is effected, 
we shall find, that as fokce is always on the side 
of the governed, the governors have nothing to sup- 
port them but opinion. It is tlierefore, on opinion 
only that government is founded; and this maxita 
exteaids to tlie most despotic and most military go- 
veriunents, as well as to the most free and most po- 
pular-" The species of opinion on which govern^ 
ments are founded, arc " of two kinds, to wit, opi- 
nion of interesit, and opinion of right. By opinion 
of interest is to be understood the sense of the ge- 
neral advantage which is reaped from government. 
When this opinion prevails among the generality of 
a state, or among those who have the force in their 
hands, it gives great security to any government. 

" Right is of two kinds, right to Powerj and 
right to Property. Upon these three opinions 
therefore, of pudlic mlerat, of right to power, and 

l,ilMHe;»Bssajs,,vol.i, Essay ir. 
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of right to properly, are all governments founded, 
and all authority of the few over the many." It 
results, then, from the law of a reciprocity of in> 
terests, founded on the primary law of equality, 
that in proportion to tlie existence of a mutual un- 
dersttindin^, and recognition of respective rights, 
either moral, civil, or political, severally attaching 
to, and identified with the interests of governors or 
governed, will be the harmony and mutual welfare 
established, emanating from such efficient causes. 

The essential and efficient principles therefore, 
which have existence, and which should exist ia 
governments or societies, as conducive to the collec- 
tive and individual welfare of their constituent mem- 
bers, and in a general sense, of mankind at large, 
being the maintenance of free and popular institu- 
tions, it unequivocally follows, that amidst the vari- 
ety of forms, of which the science of legislation or 
government is susceptible, that species of govern- 
ment must be pronounced the best, which most 
favours the existence of such free and popular insti- 
tutions ; and whose very essence must consist in the 
preservation of these, and their consequent appli- 
cation, to the infinite variety and combinations of 
interests, associated with the mass of individuals, 
subjected to the control of such specific forms of 
government ; or ia other words, that 

"Whale'eria" orcanbe "best admiuister'd is best," 
In an enumeration therefore, of the relative me- 
rits of different forms of government, as respects their 
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\ accordance with tlie welfare, conservation, anil 

I amelioration of society, that which least favours the 

Sttainment of such specific end, as has been seen, 

I being the description of government, termed an al>- 

I solute monarchy, from its involving such discordant 

and defective principles of legislation, and being 

1 wholly uncongenial with the essential constitution 

( ef society, a milder and more beneficent form of . 

government is in such case indicated, and becomes 

indispensably essential. The other division of the 

description of government termed the monarchical, 

[ being that of a limited monarchy, its characteristic 

[ features are essentially different, and more congenial 

I with the best interests and incipient elements of so- 

i eiety. 

A further division of the monarchical form of 
f government, maybe assumed as consisting in the ex- 
, istence and influence of that portion, termed tiie 
[ Bristocracy, on which side exists a preponderance 
I of the wealth of a nation, and a consequent identifi- 
I cation of power. In the description of government 
pBowunder consideration, — viz. that of a limited mo- 
I narchy, its characteristic features are, in opposition 
I to those of an absolute monarchy, a mutual recogni- 
lon of respective rights, allied with and appertain- 
; to the respective divisions or classes, under 
which the constituent members of such society are 
comprehended. The appropriation of a specific por- 
tion of political power then to that portion of a 
nation denominated the people ; and a mutual ro- 
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cognition of respective rights between governors 
and governed, being the characteriatic of an en- 
lightened state of society, it is to the maiatenanee 
of such an equilibrium and reciprocity of interests, 
to which the energies and specific attributes of go- 
vernments and laws should be directed. 

It must be admitted, that the essential data 
herein assumed, as conducive to a judicious regula- 
tion of society, are to be found in a considerable 
degree existing under the monarchical system, but 
exclusively in a limited monarchy. Although the 
monarchical form of government, comprehended 
under the denomination of a limited monarchy, is, 
in an eminent degree conducive to the well-being 
of society, there are still, in common with other 
forms of government, involved in its essence and 
constitution, principles and attributes of legisla- 
tion, derogatory to the attributes of strict equity ; 
and having therefore a consequent tendency to 
annihilate the existence of a mutual harmony, be- 
tween its constituent members. The radical and 
efficient causes of such dereliction from principles 
of public and political equity, are to be found in a 
species of arbitrary control, emanating from what 
has been stated to be the efficient principle in the 
support of government, — opinion. The extensive 
influences therefore to be ascribed to this promi- 
nent attribute, as forming the motive principle, on 
which every system of government is dependent, 
admits of more minute investigation. 



vmnret-ttxtiass. 



CHAPTER III. 



» THE FOPDIAH OFIKIOK, ITS CHAAACTERS, AXD THE XX- 
TENT or ITS IHFLUEHCE IN LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS. 

From what has been already advanced it is 
lipparent, that the basis of all authority exercised by 
governors over the governed, is found to be that of 
Opinion, in favour of any specific mode of govem- 
bent, adopted either voluntarily or by constraint, 
by the members of a society. This constituent prin- 
^ple, is found to be strengthened by the antiquity 
length of duration, that may be assigned to any 
government. The dependance which governments 
bare on this principle being such as to render it es- 
ftential to their existence, its control and a prescribed 
Sphere of action being assigned it, forms a primary 
and important object in the affairs of legislation. 
It is in this point of view, therefore, that there may 
be discovered a deviation from strict equity, that as 
founded 014 the law of equality, should be reudeied 
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the consecutive effects,^ The position hrere aaramed 
289 that the theocratical 1910^ of states^ being the 
acknowledged source of power, this, in its diversified 
influences and ramifications, blended with citU in- 
stitutions, gives the direction to, and constitutes the 
public opinion. 

The precise relations then subsisting^, be- 
tween governments, and their constituent members, 
and the extent and influence assignable to popular 
opinion, are in the first place, that of being un- 
der the control of despotic and arbitrary power, 
or the predon&inance of this ; and secondly, under 
milder forms, wherein popular opinion is respected, 
and its influence felt and acknowledged. The first 
of these being characterized by an entire departure 
from the attributes of justice and equity, and invol- 
ving the worst principles of legislation, scarcely 
deserve attention ; and it is to the second point as- 
sumed, — that of milder forms of government, to 
which attention should be exclusively directed; 
and a minute investigation of their specific attri- 
butes instituted. 

By the thesis herein assumed, — that of mil- 
der forms of government, are meant those which 
are termed representative forms of government; 



1 This for instance, would be to delineate some of the fatal con- 
sequences accruing to society, from fanaticism, and the misguided 
effects of religious zeal, &c. &c., of which the phenomena are infinite. 
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wherein a delegation of power, recognized as ema- 
nating; from the people, forms the constituent prin- 
ciple and basis of legislation. This principle of 
representation, being incOntrovertibly the ultimate 
perfection of government, (b) the nature and cha- 
racter of the species of representation adopted, 
influences therefore to a considerable extent, the 
complexion and attributes, of the mode of govern- 
tnent which exists. The extent and influence to be 
ascribed to public opinion, is in this instance stri- 
kingly illustrated. It becomes therefore apparent, 
I that since any specific mode of government, exclu- 
sive of the arbitrary or despotic kind, takes its 
j peculiar character from the species of representation 
I adopted, and this specific mode of representation or 
i delegation of power, being derived immediately 
I from the people, the principles constituting popu- 
' lar opinion, are virtually the motors and efficient 
causes, which may and should decide the character 
of the mode of government adopted, and influence 
its operations. The sense in this instance assumed, 
relatively to the influences to be ascribed to the 
operations of government, as connected with popu- 
lar opinion, is that of a specific relation existing 
between laws enacted, as sanctioned by and ema- 
nating from public opinion, and from it taking 
their complexion and character. The connection 
therefore subsisting between the public mind, 
or the popular opinion, and the character of laws 
imposed, demonstrates the importance which at- 
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tacbesto a judicious regulation of public princi- 
ples favouring tbe existence of an enligbtened state 
of society. 

Having seen tben tbe importance wbich at- 
tacbes to a judicious regulation of public opinion in 
society, by a consistent inculcation of tbe attributes 
find general principles of knowledge, an examina^ 
tion of tbis constituent element in tbe science of 
legislation, — tbat of opinion, in an opposite point 
of view, wberein on tbe contrary, it is subversive of 
tbe best interests of society, may be admitted. 



i . 
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CHAPTER IV. 



6f THE ERRONEOUS fORMS VHICH POPULAR OPINION MAY 
ASSUME, AS DEPENDENT ON THE INFLUENCES RESULTING 
PROM PECULXAIi QUALITIES INHERENT IN THE HUMAN 
mind; — TIN. or PREJUDICE^ CRSDVLITYf IGNORANGl^, 
&C. 

The ill consequences accruing to society from 
the want of a due cultivation of the principles of 
knowledge, or from coercive restraints imposed on 
it, which prevent its universal recognition, are mani- 
festly extensive, and in many cases apparently insu- 
perable. In an investigation of the phenomena 
presented by the combinations of the moral and 
social laws, these are recognized as emanating from 
the cultivation, extent, and influence, of any specific 
portion of moral and political knowledge, common 
to and mutually understood, between the constituent 
members of societies. This efficient principle, of a 
mutual recognition of respective rights however, as 
has been seen, being the indispensable basis of legi« 
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tifliate goTernmeiity tbe aMamption of an opposite 
princtpley — that of assigning specific limits to the 
acquisition and dissemination of the principles of 
knowledge in its general and extensive charactefs, 
IS manifestly to ran counter to the laws of natnre 
and reasmi* No soeiefj can therefore be pionooDced 
to be well constituted, whose form of goTernmeoi 
and institutions do not admit this essential principle ; 
the unlimited crtension of knowledge^ to the whole af 
its constituent members. In taking an historical and 
philosophical review of the deyelopement and culti- 
Yation of the principles of philosophy and sciencei 
comprehended under the several denominations of na- 
tural and moral laws, and of civil and political, in 
different periods of history, the prominentGharaKrter- 
istic is found to be that of progressive improvement, 
by which the sphere of knowledge is extended, and 
its beneficial influence felt atid acknowledged* - The 
indispoisable importance of such general ditscmi^ 
nation of knowledge in its comprehensive cha^ 
raoters being indisputable, it becomeitf alike iocson** 
trovertible, thut some portions must claim the pre- 
eminence. This view of the subject then involves 
important considerations From what has be^i 
stated in the preceding chapters, and from v^jhat is 
found to be the prevalent principle in gotem- 
ments^ it is apparent that the circumstaacte and 
phenomena resulting from this essential agent-^^the 
dissemination of knowledge, and on the contrary 
poercW^ measures employed \o coynterapt the iDflu* 
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''Wices likely to result from its operations, forms 
a considerable portion of the essence of legislative 
enactments. The connection subsisting between all 
governments and religious institutions, is found to be 
a primary cause, which generates and sanctions co- 
ercive measures of every kind that are found to 
exist. These decidedly intolerant principles of go- 
vernments, are the efficient causes of defective sys- 
tems of legislation. The security of governments, 
and the efficient principle on which they are founded, 
being that of opinion, its control and direction, be- 
comes an object of paramount importance. The 
extent and influence assignable to religious opin- 
ions or dogmas consequently, renders the direction 
and control of these the most important feature in 
legislative affairs. The necessity imposed on all 
the members of a society, to conform to established 
laws and customs, which have for their avowed object 
the preservation of the particular religious system 
adopted, limits in the first place their sphere of 
action; and controls the energies of the individuals 
or constituent members of societies. This limitation 
and prescribed sphere of action, as regards specu- 
lative opinions, operates most injuriously to the 
general dissemination of the principles of know- 
ledge and science. In reducing the specific causes 
herein assigned as productive of defective principles 
of legislation to their simplest character, there are 
found to be derived from the perversion of popular 
ppinioQ, or rather as productive of such perversion, 
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llie specific eviis wliich have been enumerated ; — 
in the first place that of ignorance, and as a con- 
sequence of this, prejudice, and perhaps as an ema- 
nation from both, credulity. Since therefore in at- 
tempts to enlighten the human mind, either in in- 
dividuals or collectively in societies, the obstacles to 
be overcome are so deeply interwoven ■with, and 
constitute so considerable a portion of, the mental 
phenomena, it is obvious to what extent the evils 
complained of have existence, as being interwoven 
with the very essence and constitution of a society 
or societies. The formidable barriers opposed to 

, the dissemination of knowledge being found to con- 
sist in these attributes of the mind, denominated 
credulity, the offspring of prejudice, and this found- 
ed on ignorance, it unequivocally follows, that these 
comprise the immediate sources of the evils exist- 
ing in societies, as emanating from defective prin- 
iciples of legislation, and imperfect forms ofgovem- 

^■ttient. 

The unlimited importance assigned to specula- 
tive dogmas or opinions, and a wrong direction given 
to these, is therefore a main cause of an imperfect 
constitution of society; and a perversion of the es- 
-sential elements which have been enumerated, — 
of equity, resulting from an admission of the princi- 
ple of equality ; and the consequent existence of a 
mutual harmony, on which the best interests, and 
■judicious regulations of society are founded. 
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In connection with tbe foregoing discussions, 
it may be here surmised, that since at existing pe-' 
nods, and in the far greater portions of society, 
knowledge in its most general and comprehensive 
characters is so widely diffused, and is proportion- 
ably appreciated, to indulge in a strain of invective, 
which affirms that deficlences rather than an excess 
of this desirable element predominate, would be ir- 
relevant to the nature of facts ; and that even to ad- 
vocate and represent its paramount utility and im- 
portance, when, under the existing circumstances, 
these are rendered so apparent and demonstrative, 
as to amount to palpable truisms, might in fact par- 
ticipate of a charge of supererogation. Such reflec- 
tions would however, be immediately combatted, by 
a consideration of the magnitude of the subject pre- 
sented to contemplation. An analysis of even a few 
particulars, out of the extensive varieties which the 
attribute of knowledge assumes and comprehends, 
would thus induce a comparison, of the relative 
value and importance of the several divisions of 
knowledge, into theoretical and practical, useful, 
scientific, and abstract; moral and theological, &c.; 
f which several species and classifications, it need 
kCarcely in passing be remarked, that custom, usage, 
ind above all opinion in society, assign the pre- 
Dinence and the first importance, to religious antl 
. theological knowledge ; and consecutively, as a di- 
rect emanation therefrom, to the several portions of 
moral knowledge ; or the science of moralitv. - In 
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accordance with this view of the subject, Dr. Paley 
observes," — " As the will of God is our rule ; to in- 
quire what is our duly, or what we are obliged to 
do, in any instance, is, in effect, to inquire what is 
the will of God in that instance ? which conse- 
quently becomes the whole business of morality. 

" Now there are two methods of coming at the 
I will of God on any point : 

" I. By his express declarations, when they 
are to be had, and which must be sought for in 
scripture, 

" II. By what we can discover of his designs 
and disposition from his works j or, as we usually 
call it, the light of nature. 

" And here we may observe the absurdity of 
I aeparating natural and revealed religion from each 
I ftther. The object of both is the same — to discoT« 
tiiewillofGod." 

As is here assumed then, that ethics and the- 
Qlogy should be inseparably blended, it follows, 
there are two assigned sources for moral duty; — 
" the light of nature," and " revealed religion." 
Since however, a perfect identity cannot subsist be- 
tween these — differences must arise — contradictions, 
and, at length, in certain instances, a directly ad- 
verse character must exist Whence it follows, that 
trhat is according to the will of God in one instance, 



Ftincipln of Moral and Politicnl PliiToMphjr, book 2, diap. iT. 
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^BlQuld be directly the reverse in another ; altboug;h, 
as is assumed, both means are efficient for discover- 
ing the will of God. 

Since then, as has been seen, contradiction is 
unavoidable in the derivation of moral duty from 
two perfectly distinct sources ; and the proposed 
object is, from both of these sources to discover 
what is the will of God relatively to moral conduct, 
it inevitably follows, that this is to constitute the 
asserted will of God in direct contradiction to itself, 
■which is areduclio ad absurdum. Such decision on the 
will of God, has therefore no other assignable basis 
than opinion, which is infinitely varied : but it is 
obvious, that what is here sought for, is, positive 
law; and, as regards the internal constitution of so- 
ciety, " to inquire into the tendency of actions, to 
^MPomote or diminish the general happiness."' 
^pA For uniformity and precision then, a more just 
"definition than this, — that it is the will of God which 
forms the basis of all moral duty, would therefore 
be the admission, that it is the law of nature; — 
First, because the latter is founded on constant, re- 
gular, and immutable facts, to which all the pheno- 
mena and orders of nature are subservient: Second- 
ly, because therefore, these have intimate and in- 
separable relations with the natural organization of 
mankind and societv. This definition of moral sci- 



■ Pale^'i Moral and Political Fhilosopliy, bgok -i, cli<tp. i< 
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ence, thus at once frees it from the various preju- 
dices, conflicting opiaioas, and contradictory doc- 
trines, inevitably arising from sectarianism; and 
the opposite duties which sectarian principles gene- 
rate and establish ; relatively to which varied duties 
and opinions, it may be observed, — 

"For modes of faith let gracelen zealoU A|:hti 

" His taii"t be wrong, wlurae life ii in the right" — PoPB. 

We are here however met by the question, that 
if the sanctions of religious doctrine, on the princi- 
ple of their extreme diversity, do not constitute a 

' legitimate basis for an uniform morality, wherein 
consists a prescribed code of ethics, reduced to spe- 
cific rules ? Is the collective wisdom and experience 
of mankind, of sufficient authority, to guarantee and 

' sanction a legitimate sphere of duty, on which the 
regulation and superior direction of society should 

' be founded? This then constituting the most con- 
siderable portion, and virtually the collective whole 
©f the essential policy of nations, or the very essence 
of the science of legislation ; and the test being the 
proportionate degrees of the general and individual 
welfare and happiness effected, — a dcBnite measure 

' of comparison is thus instituted, for decision on the 
merits of the several varieties of legislation ; or of 
the moral and political principles of governments. 

Having then somewhat freely descanted on the 
specific causes to be assigned for the production of 
the evils in iocieties, arising from defective pi-inci- 
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pies of leig^islation ; which become traceable to their 
most minute ramifications, a portion consequently 
of our proposed inquiry , has been to a certain ex- 
tent accomplished, — viz, the tracing to their sources 
the real causes of defective systems of govern- 
ment ; and whence the respective inferences are 
deducible, of what should constitute the legitimate 
bases of well regulated governments, as conducive 
tp the production of a reciprocal harmony, in the 
affairs and minute provinces of legislation. 



D 
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CHAPTER V. 



K.^'- *"% f ' ■ ■ 



GENERAL COROLLARIES FROM THE PRECEDING ARGUMEKTS. 

In the preceding observations it has been seen, 
that the immediate and eflScient causes of defective 
systems of legislation, are mainly and almost exclu- 
sively traceable to the absence of an enlightened 
state of society. In this general designation how- 
ever, of an unenlightened state of society, are 
principally comprehended the majority, in other 
wrords, the democratic portion of a nation. The 
leading divisions in states constituted under the mo- 
narchical system, are aristocracy and democracy. 
These distinctions however exist, to a certain extent, 
under other forms of government, independent of 
monarchy;— such as under the republican form, as 
well as others ; but it is indisputable that the aris- 
tocratic portion of a nation, possesses the most ex- 
tensive influence and power, under the monarchical 
system. The assumption of distinct species of 
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gbts, as exclusively belonging to aristocracy, con- 
sequently abstracts from the people or the democ- 
racy, specific rights, to which by the laws of equity 
andequality, they have indisputable claims. The ne- 
cessary alliance of wealth with the aristocracy of a 
nation, assigns to this portion a preponderance of 
political power. The essential attributes therefore 
of political power, founded on wealth, and associ- 
ated with the extensive influences resulting from 
knowledge, or intellectual cultivation, necessarily 
exist in combination. In monarchies, these are 
found combined on the side of the aristocracy, 
with a consequent arrogation and assumption of 
rights or immunities, independent of, and abstracted 
from the democracy, or the majority of a nation. 

From the observations that have been made, 
the following are legitimate inferences ; — that the 
character and phenomena of governments, as respects 
the proportions of mildness and severity, are strictly 
dependent on the extent of intellectual cultivation, 
or the essential principles of knowledge and science 
beingcommon to, and mutually understood between, 
the constituent members of societies. This principle 
of intellectual cultivation — synonymous with the ex- 
istence of an enlightened state of society, or on the 
contrary the absence thereof, as influencing the 
character of any mode of government, will be found 
to be strictly accordant with historical data, and 
actual observation. For a demonstration of the 
truth of these remarks, we have only to appeal to 
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the evidence afforded by those states and imperfect 
constitutions of society, wherein superstitious dog- 
mas and despotism are inseparably combined. The 
inseparable connection existing between superstition 
atid ignorance, renders this the frnitful source of 
all species of coercive restraints which are found to 
exist in societies, whose institutions and modes of 
government, have for their immediate and avowed 
object and end, the diminution or contraction of the 
Sphere of knowledge, and a consequent annihilation 
of the salutary effects resulting from it. 

In the preceding observations, it has been en- 
deavoured to trace to their sources, the general and 
specific causes to be assigned, for what constitutes, 
either in the first instance defective systems of 
legislation; or, on the contrary sucli as are essen- 
tially conducive to, and form the bases of legitimate 
and beneficent modes of government, on which the 
welfare and best interests of society are dependent. 
In such analysis and resolution into their consti- 
tuent and primary elements, of the diverse princi- 
ples and attributes of government, as has been 
attempted to be illustrated, we are infallibly pre- 
sented with the minutiae or data sought after. To 
pursue such mode of inquiry or investigation to its 
most minute ramifications, it is evident that compre- 
hensive views of the history of mankind, conse- 
quently divided into different periods, and in differ- 
ent climates and nations, becomes indispensably 
essential. In this point of view however the subject 
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intrinsically considered, appears inexhaustible ; but 
from extensive observation and judicious reasoning 
on the general phenomena presented to view, speci- 
fic and definite axioms or maxims, as to what should 
constitute the political and moral attributes of soci^ 
ety, become infallibly deducible.^ 



1 L*E8prit des Loix of Montesquieu, may here be cited, as being 
principally founded on, and comprehending expositions of the varied 
phenomena of laws and government, in different periods of history* 
and in different climates and nations. His generalizations however, 
exhibit discrepances, which are consequently susceptil^le Qf con* 
troversy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



EXHIBITING DIFFERENT VIEWS AND INFERENCES FOUKOKD 
ON LIKE PRINCIPLES, VIZ. — ON THOSE OF THE MONAR- 
CHICAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT, AND THE REPUBLICAN 
OR COMMONWEALTH, ETC. ; RECAPITULATION OF THE 
FOREGOING ARGUMENTS. 

In the arguments contained in the preceding 
chapter, it is stated, that the leading features of 
the monarchical system, are an alliance of political 
power with the aristocratic portion of a nation ; and 
that this predominance of power, exists more exten- 
sively in monarchies, than in other forms of govern- 
ment. We however find a species of governnnent, 
under the designation of aristocracy; which is 
clearly immediately antecedent to monarchy ; and 
which is therefore apparently or really opposed to 
democracy, or the republican form. According to 
Montesquieu however,^ the republican form of go- 

> L'Esprit de6 \o\x, liv. 2, chap S. 
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I v^nijieat may be divided into two classes, — viz. into 
aristocracy and de^ipcracy. In an aristocracy, the 
supreme power being vested in the nobility, t^e 
people becoaie the subjects of the aristocratic por- 
tion iu the same respect as in a monarchy, but with- 
out iJis advantages. There being then in this forjja 
of government an abstraction of political power from 
the people, it cannot strictly speaking, be a com- 
ivonwealtb, or, which is the same, a republic; since 
there is not a community of interests between go- 
vernors and governed. An aristocracy is therefore 
I an imperfect form of government, and one which 
I bas apparently, from historical evidence, been but 
in few instances adopted, and li?s i^ot been of 
lengthened duration. 

Id order to maintain the preceding position, 
I ^at political power as identified with aristocracy, 
' predo;ninates in monarchies, we must exclude from 
the aristocratic form of government, the designation 
of its being comprehended or included in that of a 
republic or commonwealth ; and since as is evident 
from facts, the abstract aud separate existence of 
the government of an aristocracy is, or has been so 
very limited in duration and actual existence, we 
must therefore return to monarchy, and assign to 
the monarchical form of government, an actual pre- 
ponderance of aristocratic power. 

Although then it may be asserted, that a pre- 
dominance of aristocratical power exists in monar ■ 
cbies, it is clearly not attended with the same incon 
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veniences, or so prejudicial to the interests of the 
people or the democracy, as in a separate and exclu- 
sive government of aristocracy. The reason of this 
is primarily to be assigned to the circumstance, that 
both nobility and people are subjects of the supreme 
power or the sovereign ; and secondly, that in the 
milder forms of monarchy, there exists a more gene- 
ral diffusion of intelligence, and acquaintance with 
political rights, amongst the several classes, com- 
posing the particular community. 

In disquisitions on, and explications of practi- 
cal, and by analogy, theoretical forms of govern- 
ment, that is, on their characteristic features, and 
the phenomena resulting, which are collectively 
embodied in, and manifested by the influences these 
respective forms exert on the whole body of the 
community, — the first political element presented 
to view is, that of submission or obedience to the 
constituted authorities, or " the powers that be." 
*^ This deference to, and acquiescence in the autho- 
rity of the dominant power, is thus of necessity the 
first link in the innumerable series, by which the 
whole fabric of government is sustained ; and by 
which its efficiency and energies are maintained 
and enforced. Thus the various and subordinate 
degrees of political power, of which civilized com- 
munities are composed, emanate from, and centre in 
one common superior — the head of the state. 

According to the varied modihcations which 
this final attribute — power, assumes, the complexioo 
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and character of governments are reciprocally diver- 
sified — from the extremes of despotism, to the mild- 
est form of government, and that wherein the great- 
est portion of civil and political liberty exists. 

In relation to the existence of the last named 
political element, which is indispensably essential 
to, or is a si]ie qua non in the organization of well- 
constituted communities, the following must be ad- 
mitted to be a just and consistent definition; — 
' " that that people, government, and constitution 
is theyreerf, which makes the best provision for the 
enacting of expedient and salutary laws." This is 
■therefore to be assumed as apolitical axiom, which 
is affirmatory of what should constitute the legiti- 
mate basis of well directed modes of administration, 
and ^ari p«Aiy, witliout which attribute these can- 
not exiat, — viz. the existence of a definite and equa- 
ble portion of civil liberty. 

Again, aa illustrative of diversities of adminis- 
;ioD, or of the different forms into which the 
science of government is resolvable, which forms 
•re so many variations of power, the following is 
fcirly applicable ; — '"As a series of appeals must 
be finite, there necessarily exists in every govern- 
ment a power fiom which the constitution has pro- 
"Vided no appeal ; and which power, for that reason, 



' Palpy's Mor. ami Pol. Pliil. I>. 6, t 
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may be termed absolute, omnipotent, uncontrol- 
lable, arbitrary, despotic; and is alike so in all 
countries. 

The person, or assembly, in whom this power 
resides, is callad the sovereign, or the supreme 
power of the state. 

Since to the same power universally apper- 
tains the office of establishing public laws, it is 
called also the legislature of the state. 

A goyernmeut receives its denomination from 
the form of the legislature ; which form is likewise 
what we commonly mean by the constitution of a 
country. 

Political writers enumerate three principal 
forms of government, which, however, are to be re- 
garded rather as the simple forms, by some combi- 
natiou and intermixture of which all actual goveni- 
meuts are composed, than as any where existing in 
a pure and elementary state. These forms are, 

I. Despotism, or absolute monakchy, where 
the legislature is in a single person. 

II. An ARISTOCRACY, where the legislature 
is in a select assembly, tlie members of which either 
fill up by election the vacancies in their own body, 
or succeed to their places in it by inheritance, pro- 
perty, tenure of certain lands, or in respect of some 
personal right or qualification. 

III. A REPi'Bi.ic, or democracy, where the 
people at large, either collectively or by represen- 
tation, constitute the legislature." 
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Each oftliese primaiy forms of government* 
have their advantages and disadvantages — these se- 
verally operating in " a mixed government," which* 
is composed by the combination of two or more of 
le simple forms above described ; — and in wfaat- 
*»er proportion each form enters into the constitu- 
ofa government, in the same proportion may 
rth the advantages and evils, attributed to that 
inn, be expected ; that is, those are the uses to be 
iDaintained and cultivated in each part of the con- 
tution, and these are the dangers to be provided 
against in each." (c) 

In these gradations the prominent and almost 
^elusive feature, is the varied influence and direc- 
in of the attribute, political power ; which is iden- 
:al with, and according to its complexion, gives 
■Ae denomination to forms of government ; and 
4rhich to be ley;-itimate and productive of the roost 
lutary oficcts, must be based on the collective will 
' the community — designated the general will; — 
defined by Rousseau,' as forming, by concentra- 
tion, the sovereign power. The general will is 
therefore to be considered as the ultimate power 
the state, whence all other species of power are 
l>4telegation.s. It follows then, that in exact pro- 



' Excluding pure Despotism, from wbichno adva.ntagti c 
BHldaredaa acpruiug to the people. 

I Mor. and Pol, Phil, b. 6, c. 6. 

3 Tnquiry iiilo [he Social Cutilr.ict. 
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portion to the acknowledgement, and practical ad- 
mission of this paramount principle in political af- 
fairs, will be the temperament and character of the 
particular mode of administration: which is saying, 
that in proportion to the predominance of this prin- 
ciple, government approaches the nearest to per- 
fection. 

it has in the foregoing arguments been deduced 
as an inference, that the worst species of govern- 
ment which has or can have existence, is that of an 
absolute monarchy, wherein the majority of a nation, 
are deprived of the principle of representation, or 
delegation of political power. Under the denomina- 
tion of a purely despotic government however, 
wherein a single person invested with the supreme 
power, rules or governs solely according to his will 
and caprice, withoutfixed laws, or regular auddeter- 
minate principles of action or conduct, there are pre- 
sented the worst effects of tyranny, allied to and 
constituting despotic power on the one hand ; and of 
ignorance and slavery on the part of the people, or 
those who are subjected to its fatal influence. 

It must be asserted then, that a worse descrip- 
tion of government, than this last mentioned cannot 
exist ; and which is in fact implied in its very natne, 
its maintenance or continuance solely depending on 
the perpetuation of ignorance, or the prohibition of 
knowledge, in the majority of its subjects ; and the 
perpetual enforcement and exercise of uncontrolled 
despotic power. 
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ments that have been advanced i 
^woing chaptei 



In the ai 
the foregoing chapters, relative to the diverse prin- 
ciples and multiform eifects.flowing from the varioHS 
descriptions of government, that have or may liave 
existence, it has been seen, that a certain degree of 
uniformity attends each respectively. This unifor- 
mity, which is apparent in the various modes of ad- 
ministration, affords the precise data, on which 
I should be and are necessarily founded, political max- 
Bxms tending to the regulation and conservation of 
Psociety. In other words it may be asserted, that the 
phenomena presented to view, in different political 
societies, or in the governments of different nations, 
must constitute either examples for imitation ; or, on 
the contrary, by exhibiting the ill effects of imper- 
fect systems of legislation, and the fatal consequences 
if despotic or arbitrary power, manifest errors in ju- 
isprudence, and in the forms of civil society, which 
ly therefore be instituted, nominally, for its main- 
lance or conservation, but really having a len- 
iency directly the reverse of this, and in the pro- 
gress of human affairs, actually becoming the proli- 
fic principles effecting the subversion and gradual 
issolution of the particular community, in whose 
ides of administration they have been inherent, or 
to which they are inseparably allied. 

There are therefore respectively presented to 
ibservation, on the one hand a perpetual degeneracy 
politicalsocieties, founded on, and actuated almost 
;clusively, by injudicious, irregular, and imper- 
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feet eodes of legislation, these producing the worst 
possible effects; and on the other, the beneficent 
effects attendant on enlightened states of society, 
wherein the immediate and natural consequencea ai^ 
an unfolding and gradual developement of the essep^ 
tial elements of moral and civil laws, promotkig the 
welfare of individuals, and constituting therefore the 
efficient bases of national prosperity. 
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The subjects discussed in the preceding chap- 
!is, have been for the most part of a speculative 
[escription, respecting which a variety of opin- 
ions may be, and are entertained. An attentive in- 
vestigation however, into the moral and political 
phenomena, exhibited in the constitution of societies, 
must clearly afford just inferences and positive data, 
founded on physical facts. 

If by analysis, or by physical, and historical 
lata, inquiry into the origin of society be made, in 
order to discover its probable and real formation, it 
becomes apparent, that it is founded in the first in- 
stance, on an inherent principle of sociality; and 
secondly, on the individual wants of mankind, fay 
which they are induced mutually to aid each other; 
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each of wliich forms a bond of union : — thus, of the 
state of nature, 

" Self love and social at her birth bof;an, 
" Union the bond of all Ihitigs, and of man."' 

These two principles, of sociality, and the de- 
rivation from this, the rendering of mutual aid, are 
therefore laws of nature, on which the constitutioa 
of society is dependent. The immediate and inevi- 
table consequences of such association, or the ren- 
dering of mutual assistance, is that of progressive 
improvement. 

This last mentioned attribute, is therefore, 
equally with the two former, a law of nature, which 

[extends to the minutest ramifications, and consti- 
tutes social improvemeat ; — commencing with the 
'simplest physical wants of mankind, and extending 
through the various branches of the useful arts, to 
the most complex phenomena of philosojthy, or the 
flj)8tract sciences. 
In an historical point of view thenj the com- 
plex and diversified phenomena of civilized life, 
being immediately resolvable into the efficient prin- 
ciple of a rendering of reciprocal aid, — which is a 
direct emanation from the law of association or soci- 
ality, a further analysis assigns to the former prin- 
ciple — the rendering of mutual assistance, — the 
essential qualification of a distribution, or a division 



' Essay on Man. 
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of }abour. This last named important element, 
thus in the gradual organization of society gene- 
rated, is then the efficient source and main-spring 
of the innumerable advantages possessed by civi- 
lized over savage life, — that is, of society in its inci- 
pient stage, astate of barbarism. 

For illustration, in a rude state of society, each 
individual, at first insulated from every other, was 
of necessity, himself compelled to provide for his 
few and simple wants, his inability to extend his 
energies beyond the production of these, necessarily 
confining his acquisitions, and the elements of so- 
ciety, to a very small compass. By dint of genius 
or of industry however, be gradually formed to him- 
■elf materials for hunting his prey, for fishing, for 
I agriculture, for clothing, &c. ; and by a law of imi- 
i' tation, other individuals perceiving the utility of 
k these, and becoming in consequence desirous of 
[, |>ossessing them, either formed such themselves, or 
L obtained them by a bartering of one article for 
liother. There is thus at once established the 
principle, of the division of labour, — the workman, 
Bq this rude state of society, to form the materials 
wquisite for fishing, hunting, tilling the ground, Sec; 
I and the individual who applies them to their several 
Each of these, then, by constant exertion 
I one routine of employment, obtains expertnesa 
lAerein, his ability becomes extended, and his sphere 
of action enlarged ; these advantages accruing in 
like manner to an indefinite number of individuals. 



q 





so t>K THE IHT£RKAX 

Society being formed^ % reciprocity of intcnsts it^ 
duced reciprooal e&eftioffs>«-^-a commtmi^ 6f kbov 
preducib^ nn aogmentation of the veaontteB of del 
society, wheace an appropriatioa of property I^ 
suited ; liollcmed by the coki8trtfetioDx>f kabifeatboi)| 
Tillages^ townsy &c. 

** Great Nature spoke ; obserrant man obeyed ; 

^ Citiear were bnilt^ societies were made ; 

^ Herie rdse 6n^ little fetate ; atiother near 

* Ghrew by like liiean% and joined through love or Iban 

** Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 

** And there the streams in purer rills descend ? 

•* What Wiar could VaVish,€bttimerce toirtd befetow^ 

** And he returned a fiiend. Who came a foe. 

^ Convene and love inankind might strongly dravf, 

** When love was liberty, and nature law. 

•• Hius states vr ere fi^m^d.-* 

The fonnation tf tribes, conmnmittes^ and 
stitiong, thus proceeding, the infinite phenomena of 
societies became gradually developed ; whilst sDtf- 
pins productions possessed by differeht individoab^ 
and the principle of barter, gave existence to com"* 
merce, with its various relations ;-^this being the 
ef&cient source of national and individual opulence; 
and last, although the reverse of least, it being in* 
trinsically considered as the most important, in lien 
of the principle of barter or the exchanging of one 
article for another, for facilitating mutual intercotirse 
and promoting the interests, as well as constituting 

1 Essay on Man. 
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the vital principle of commerce, arose the invention 
of the money system, which assumes the precedence 
■,nd ascendancy of all others; in practical applica- 
tion of the universally felt sentiment of the auri 
sacra fames. The basis of all these advantages, it 
has been observed, is individual labour; labour or 
industry being the foundation of wealth and power; 
whilst the principle of the division of labour, (d) 
gives existence to the infinitely varied phenomena of 
civilized society. In fine, for the conservation, pro- 
tection, and proper direction of these various ele- 
ments, legislation, or the art of government became 
gradually instituted ; — this commencing from the 
infancy of societies, and from primary and simple 
elements, proceeding in the developement of its 
most complex and diversified intricacies. 

The accessory and motive principles, eminently 
conducing in the organization of society, to its 
amelioration and welfare, is then the acquisition and 
extension of the various degrees of physical and 
moral knowledge; — in the primary instance phy- 
sical, from its immediate appropriation and subser- 
viency to the promotion of the physical and useful 
I arte; and secondarily, the direct emanations and 
rMfiaed abstractions of moral and mental science ; 
flie cultivation of the latter, reciprocally aiding and 
facilitating the acquisition of the former species of 
useful and scientific knowledge. The immediate 
inference from these axioms is, iiiat the progressive 
ec^usition of, and improvement in knowledge, w inti- 
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mately and ins^arably allied to the best interests oj 
nations or societies. 

As has been remarked then in the previous 
arguments, it may be repeated, and is evident to 
demonstration, that every species of coercive res- 
traint imposed on knowledge, and inimical to its 
cultivation and dissemination, this emanating exclu- 
- aively from defective laws, and defective systems of 
legislation, is proportionably injurious to the moral 
and physical welfare of societies and individuals. 
These defective principles, although opposed to the 
laws of nature and reason, exist notwithstanding, in 
a greater or less degree, in all known governments; 
and will perhaps on judicious analysis and investi- 
gation, be found fully, or more extensively than any 
other principles, to explain the causes of diversities 
of administration, from the most despotic, to the 
more beneficent and milder forms of government; 
although in these even, such injurious and defective 
principles, have a definite and proportionate exist- 
ence and influence. 

It must however, in strict conformity with those 
maxims or axioms, immediately deducible from the 
natural and moral laws, and in accordance with the 
foregoing observations, be asserted, that in the pro- 
gression or advancement of nations towards a state 
of mature improvement, extending to the minutest 
elements of civilization or the useful arts, and com- 
prehending the highest refinements of science, — 
that in proportion to the development of these high 
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energies, at first more immediately connected with 
the physical elements of societies or the wants of 
mankind, and embracing the infinite varieties of the 
mental phenomena, — that these therefore by pro- 
portionably affecting and influencing the character 
of the moral and social laws, must be productive of 
a gradual amelioration in the attributes of legisla- 
tion, from the most vicious and imperfect codes of 
laws, to the more beneficent and refined. This is 
sufficiently demonstrated, by a comparison of the 
general facts or phenomena presented to view, in a 
free and enlightened community, when contrasted 
with the adverse character of a form of society, 
■wherein the unpropitious and destructive principles 
of despotic or arbitrary power, have unlimited ex- 
istence and influence. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ArPLICATIOS OP THE PRECEDING JIRSCMEKT9 TO EXISTIK6 
aOVfiItKMENTS{ REMARKS BELATIVE TO THE FROBaBU 
CAUSES TO BE ASSIGNED FOR EKISTIKS DIVERSITIES* 

It is evidently far from difficult, to apply tlie 
general observations contained in the foregoing 
chapters, to existing popular governments. The 
term popular must here be understood, as referring 
to existing known governments. If then for in- 
stance, we commence with the lowest or worst spe- 
cies of government, v^e find comprehended under 
this designation, the government of the Ottoman 

- Empire, including Turkey in Europe and Asia, 
Egypt, Arabia, &c. (e) Also the government of Chi- 
na,* which is allowed to be despotic, or founded 

' on Turkish principles of administration ; and the 



1 Volne^'a Ruins, or a Surrey of the Rerolutioiii of E 
note z, chap. 11. 
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f Barbary states of Africa ; — these at the present day, 
severally and collectively exhibit, the fatal coqse- 
queaces of the perverted principles of despotisov 
To ascend a little higher in the scale, there are 
next to be classed under the head of absolute mo- 
narchy, the kingdoms of Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. 
■wherein are severally exhibited, the ill effects of 
unconstitutional or non representative forms of go- 
ifernmeot. The more beneficent effects of milder 
forms of government, are exhibited in the respec- 
tive kingdoms of England, France, and the other 
rival states of the most enlightened quarter of the 
globe — excluding those which have been enurae- 
^ted. For the perception or examination of the 
^inciples of the republican form of government, 
ttentioQ must be directed to the New World — 
^orth and South America, wherein independently 
f the United States, recently formed republics, are 
Bparently flourishing under the auspices of re- 
tftaed and beneficent institutions. 

In such a cursory view of existing govern- 
rnenta, there are presented to observation, the ge- 
neral phenomena flowing from the principles con- 
stituting the dominant modes of administration; to 
descend to minute particulars, would therefore be 
no other, than an investigation of the histories of 
each respectively ; and would in fact be no more, 
than additional and invariable proofs, of the exist- 
ence of a general semblance and identity, in the ae- 
CQflipaBying aeries of causes and effects. 
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Admitting however, that it is v'lriual/if impractica- 
ble, to accomplish a tn/wH^e portraiture and investiga* 
tion of the infinitely varied phenomena, attendant on 
the moral, civil, and political circumstatices and con- 
iditiona of existing communities; and even of thSse, 
limiting such disquisitions to a select few, to which 
\ an ascendancy in the political scale is assigned, it 
' may notwithstanding be assumed, that reflections, in 
a collateral order, maybe indulged in, relative to 
the peculiar attributes and characteristics of the 
present, and of recent periods of society, in general. 
This is therefore to be assumed, as a blending 
of the civil and political, and subordinate pheno- 
mena of states ; to which phenomena is, collectively, 
by abstraction and transformation, to be assigned, 
the epithet of moral. This then forms, essentially, 
I ithe subject matter of history. 

To illustrate this position it may be affirmed, 
that, since the aggregate character of any one com* 
munity, is obviously,to be considered, as formed irom 
all its inherent and prominent phenomena, compre- 
hending the diversified classes of politics, literature, 
the useful and abstract sciences, and the extent of 
their cultivation ; to which are to be added, the ex- 
tent of the military and naval professions and disci- 
pline ; the general qualities of activity or indolence 
—in other words, of industry and productive power; 
or the reverse of this, — general imbecility, and the 
absence of national energy, etc. ; to repeat, these 
diversified series, giving the bias to, and formiBg 
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e character of an individual community, and in like 
manner, by extension, that of several communities, 
decide therefore the peculiar features and character- 
istics of an existent, or of an antecedent era. 

Amidst this diverse series however, of facts and 
their phenomena, as being applicable to, and ap- 
pendants of nations, and of national existence, a 
varied predominance of one or more of the attributes ■ 
I «bove enumerated, follows as inevitable. Thus for 
^stance, one period of a nation s history, is charac- 
a-ized by displays of military or naval prowess and 
tergy, or of both combined — the era of warfare. 
A.t another period, a predominant feature is the cul- 
tivation of the peaceful and useful arts ; the pro- 
gress of literature, philosophy, and their benign in- 
-.^uences. Again, another period may, and does ex- 
■Aibit the paramount ascendancy of the infinitely 
Htoried influences and effects of religious doctrines 
^pbd dogmas, combining the discordant elements of 
^pfcligious animosities, persecutions, and the num- 
berless evils thence resulting; which, last named 
elements, are, either productions of, or are produced 
by, another state of a nation's history — the general 
absence of moral and intellectual improvement ; 
tbe prostration of the mental and physical energies 
K^>f the mass of the community, and the dominant 
^nttd deteriorating effects of error, superstition, and 
Kignorance : — this being an approximation to the 
lowest elements of civilization, and assuming the 
souibarbaric character. 
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If, instead of a limitation of such reBecUons as 
the foregoing, to a single community, they be ex- 
tended, by analogy, to several communities, aod 
allowing to the law of imitation its full force aod 
influence, the consequences apparent are, therefore, 
the operation of the same class of phenomena, on t 
more extended scale. 

In applying then, these observations and re- 
flections, to an existing or recent period of society, 
and more particularly of European society ; and ia 
deciding on the peculiar character of such a period, 
it must obviously be pronounced to have been, first, 
that of a manifestation of the highest energies of 
military and naval tactics; combining therefore, the 
most formidable exhibitions of the destructive at- 
tributes and elements of war — whence, incontrover- 
tibly, more ill than good effects have ensued to ex- 
isting communities. Secondly, it is to be considered, 
as characterized by formidable displays of national 
energies, in the advancement and devclopement of 
the infinite varieties of the moral, intellectual, aod 
physical phenomena, by extending the boundaries 
of science — whence a correspondent series of incal- 
culably beneficial effects arc produced. Thirdly, it 
is to be designated as a period, in which extensive 
civil and political mutations have been, and are ex- 
hibited ; in some instances, and under the influeace 
of propitious circumstances, productive of amelio* 
ration and improvement, by the reformation of abu- 
ses J the removal of vicious and imperfect laws aod 
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istttutions ; and the introduction of refined and ju- 
dicious systems of administration — inducing the 
axistence of a correspondent harmony in the various 
relations and departments of society : — but, in a 
reverse picture, and one which unfortunately, too 
faithfully deliueates the condition of the major por- 
tion of society, are exhibited, the prevalence, in 
greater or less degrees, of the innumerable evils la- 
mented) proceeding from, and existing in the ex- 
s of misrule — effecting the diminution and ex- 
■'tinction of civil liberty, and as a direct consequence, 
mtKgendering the worst attributes and elements of 
I i^rannic and despotic power.^ 

Acnrding to Mirabeau,* and anala^us with the aboTe 

Mfrations, — " Politics ought to be the art of regulating the pai. 

EaioDS ornien, and of directing them towards the good of society, 

¥ 1»t they trt too frequently no more than the detestable art of ann- 

I ptg tin piffiians of the dtfTerent meinber* of society Hgaingt each 

■Mher, to their mutual destruction, and that of theaseociation whicb 

Kigbt to constitute their happiiiiiss. They are commonly so vicioua 

ind wicked, because they are not founded upon nature — upon ex- 

' pirience — upon the general utility ; but^ on the contrary, npon the 

pSKMons— the caprices— the particulab vtuaty of Tbosb who 

GOTEEM SOeiETV." t 



* SjBtam of Natnra, part 1, cLsp. 9, 



^■e t Who too generally rule with a rod of iron— who trample virtue on- 

^B. Aer'dieir feet, end elersto »ice and wickedness into splendour and afflavuei 

^B — who Bub&tituto sn iniquitous system of sftes snd iNPoRHERsto tbe mori 

^BMtianl endeavDur to cultivate tbateiihitt in saciety— who render mat 

^^ totefal and smpected b; bia fellow men, that thej may tlie more seeuf el; 

tronplo on his rights and his liqekty— who substitute lying 1^ truth, an 

zewsrd perjurere and dafamers of honsat men— who usurp the title of mis 

nu, when they ou«ht lo consider tbenuelreB, and when they are no toon 
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The immediate inference from these reflections 
is, that since on the character and complexion of 
laws and institutions, or systems of government es- 
tablished, the nature and condition of communities 
are maiiili/ dependent, it is to these attention is 
principally to be directed, for promoting and effect- 
ing the amelioralion and welfare of mankind, how 
much soever it may be attempted to be diverted there- 
from, by misrepresentation and delusive means. 

Research into the causes of the varieties which 
exist in modes of administration or government, in 
different kingdoms and in different climates, af- 
fords a correspondent variety of complex phenomena, 
to decide on which involves difficulty, and must 
consequently produce diversity of opinion. If for 
particular illustration of the generating and influ- 
ential causes of despotic government or Oriental Aes- 
potism, the authority of Montesquieu,^ be adduced, 
this is almost exclusively attributed to the influence 
of climate, viz. that of excessive heat, which it is 
asserted is the immediate generator of indolence, 
inactivity, and inability of resistance in the subjects 
of despotic or oriental governments; and in fact ft 
is asserted, that "power in tIsz^z ought always to 



in fact tbnn iert-ahti to irliom ii delegated the management of »1ai^'ft< 

milj-, w]]OEe haffihiib and well iieiiio should conititnte tlieir eole un 
uid onl; care. 

1 L'Esprit (let loix, liv, 17, chap, 9, et seq. 
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sspotic;"^ thus fixing an irremediable barrier 
e natural attribute and law of nature and reason, 
that of progressive improvement in society. Tbis 
improper and unnatural inference, is certainly ably 
combatted by Mr. Volney,* the substance of whose 
arguments is contained in the following quotations, 
relative to the causes of the general indolence of 
nations, or the reverse of this, — of activity, and 
r -the consequences flowing from the general industry 
' individuals, as conducive therefore to national 
|(rosperity. 

On the subject of oriental despotism, it is re- 
iarkedfthat " a celebrated writer, reflecting on what 
iie Greeks and Romans have said of Asiatic effemi- 
lacy, and the accounts given by travellers of the 
idolence of the Indians, is of opinion, that this in- 
Uilence forms the distinguishing character of the 
ahabitants of those countries ; pursuing his enqui- 
ries into the common cause of this general fact, and 
finding that all these nations inhabit what are called 
hot countries, he has attributed the cause of their 
indolence to heat ; and assuming the fact as a prin- 
ciple, has laid it down as an axiom, that the inha> 
bitants of hot countries must necessarily be indolent, 
inert of body, and from analogy likewise inert of 
md character. He goes even still further ; 
smarking that unlimited monarchy is the most ha- 



' L'Esprit dcsloix, liv. 17, chap 6, 
* Travel* in Syria and Egypt, vol, 2, chap, 10. 
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bitual state of government among these nation! ; 
and considering despotism as the effect of the 
supineness of a people, he concludes, that despotism 
is as much the natural government of these couDtrieR, 
and as necessary as the climate under which they 
live. It should seem as if the severity, or, more 
properly speaking, the barbarity of the inference 
should have put men upon their guard against such 
erroneous principles : yet this system has been re- 
ceived vfith great applause throughout Europe ; and 
the opinion of the author of the Spirit of Laws, is 
become among the most numerous class of reasoners, 
an authority from which it is presumptuous to differ. 
The doctrine of the general indolence of the 
Oriental and southern nations, is founded on that 
opinion of Asiatic effeminacy originally transmitted 
to us by the Greeks and Romans ; but what are the 
facts on which that was built ? Were they fixed and 
determinate, or did this opinion rely on vague and 
general ideas like the systems of the moderns ? Had 
the ancients a more accurate knowledge of those 
countries in their time, than we have obtained in 
ours; and are we justified in founding on their re- 
port an hypothesis difficult to establish from our 
own more minute examination ? But, admitting the 
facts as we receive them from history, were the As- 
syrians, whose ambition and wars during five hun- 
dred years, threw Asia info confusion ; the Modes, 
who shook off their yoke, and dispossessed them; 
the Persians who, under Cyrus, within the space of 
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tbirty years, extended their conquests from the 
Indus to the Mediterranean ; were these inert and 
indolent people ? May we not oppose to this system 
the Phenicians, who, for eo many centuries, were in 
possession of the commerce of the whole ancient 
world ; the Palmyrenians, of whose industry we 
possess such stupendous monuments ; the Carduchi 
of Xenophon, who braved the power of the Great 
King, in the very heart of his empire ; the Parthians, 
those unconquerable rivals of Rome ; and even the 
Jews, who, limited to a little state, never ceased to 
struggle, for a thousand years, against the most pow- 
erful empires ? If the men of these nations were in- 
ert, what is activity? — If they were active, where 
then is the influence of climate ? Why, in the same 
countries, where so much enerey was displayed in 
former times, do we at present find such profound 
indolence? Why are the modern Greeks so debased 
amid the very ruins of Sparta and Athens, and in 
the fields of Marathon and ThermopylEe ? Will it 
be alleged, that the climate has changed? Where 
are the proofs ? Supposing this true, it must have 
changed by irregular fits ; the climate of Persia 
must have altered greatly from Cyrus to Xerxes ; 
thatof Athens from AristidestoDemetriusPhalereua; 
4Qd that of Rome from Scipio to Sylla, and from 
Ua to Tiberius. The climate of the Portuguese, 
must have changed since the days of Albuquerque ; 
and that of the Turks since Soliman. If indolence 
be peculiar to the southern countries, whence is it 
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that we have seen Carthage in Africa, Rome in Italy, 
and the Buccaneers at St. Domingo. Why do ne 
meet with the Malays in India, and the Bedoains in 
Arabia ? Why, too, at the same period, and under 
the same sky, do we find a Sybaris near Crotona, a 
Capua in the vicinity of Rome, and a Sardis con- 
tiguous to Miletus ? Whence is it that we see ia 

I OEurope itself, northern governments as languid at 

y iliose of the south ? If the same effects are observable 
under directly contrary circumstances, and different 
effects under the same circumstances, what become! 
of these pretended principles? ^V hat is this ioflu- 
ence of climate ? and what is to be understood t^ 
activity ? is it only to be accorded to warlike na- 

, tions ? and was Sparta when not engaged in war, to 

^ be esteemed inert 1 

But a physical observation has been called in 
to corroborate this position ; and we are told that 
heat abates our strength ; we are more indolent in 
summer than in winter : the inhabitants of hot 
countries, therefore, must be indolent. Let us sup- 
pose this true, whence is it then, that under th,e 
same influence of climate, the tyrant possesses more 
energy to oppress, than the people to defend them- 
selves ? 

To give precision to our ideas, respecting the 
question of activity, a shorter and more certain 
method than these far-fetched and equivocal rea- 
sonings would have been, to have examined the 
the origin and motives of activity in man. If we 
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ursue this mode of investigation, we shall perceive 
that all action, whether of body or mind, has its 
source in our necessities ; and augments as they in- 
crease. We may follow its gradations from the 
rudest beginnings, to the state of the most mature 
improvement. In man yet savage, hunger and 
thirst awaken the first exertions of the soul and body. 
These are the wants which prompt him to run, 
search, watch and employ cunning or violence as 
he finds them necessary ; all his activity depends on 
the means of providing for his subsistence. Is that 
easily obtained, has he fruit, game, and fish, within 
his reach, he is less active, since by putting forth 
his hand, he can satisfy himself ; and being satisfied, 
nothing invites him to stir, till the experience of 
various enjoyments has awakened in him desires 
which become new wants, and new motives of acti- 
vity. On the other hand, are the means of sup- 
plying his necessities difficult to be obtained ; is 
game hard to be found, and possessed of agility to 
avoid him ; are the fish wily, and do the fruits soon 
decay, man is forced to be more active ; he must 
exercise his body and his mind, to maintain life ; 
he must become swift like the beasts, wily like the 
fish, and provident to preserve his fruits ; he must 
endeavour the improvement of his natural faculties. 
He therefore bestirs himself, he thinks, he meditates ; 
he conceives the idea of bending the branch of a 
tree to form a bow, and pointing a reed to make an 
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arrow; he fastens a handle to a sharp stone, and 
procures him a hatchet; he then labours to make 
nets, to fell trees, to hollow out their trunks, and 
build canoes. Already has he provided for his 
most urgent necessities ; already the experience of a 
multitude of sensations has made him acquainted 
with enjoyments and sufferings ; and his activity is 
redoubled to remove the one, and multiply the 
other. He has felt the pleasure of being shaded 
from the heat of the sun; he builds himself acabin; 
he has experienced that a skin secures him from the 
cold; he makes himself clothing : he has tasted 
brandy, and smoked tobacco, he likes them, and 
wishes to have more ; but to procure them he must 
bring beaver's skins, elephant's teeth, gold dust, &c. 
He redoubles his activity, and carries his industry 
so far as to sell even his fellow creature. In such 
a progress, as in the primary cause, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that activity has little orno connection 
with heat ; only the inhabitants of the north being 
reputed to stand more in need of nourishment than 
those of the south, it may be alleged, that they must 
consequently be possessed of more activity; but 
this difference in necessary wants, has very narrow 
limits. The facility of- obtaining a great quantity 
of food, is perhaps a primary cause of voraciousness ; 
and this facility, especially in a savage state, depends 
less on climate than on the nature of the soil, 
and its richness or poverty in pasturage, in forests, 
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and in lakes, and consequently in game, fish, and 
fruits; circumstances which are found indiflFerently 
under every parallel. 

From these reflections it appears, that the na- 
ture of the soil has a real influence on activity. 
We must perceive, that in the social as in the savage 
state, a country, in which the means of subsistence 
are somewhat difficult to be procured, will have 
I more active and more industrious inhabitants ; while 
I in another, where nature has lavished every thing, 
[ the people will be indolent and inactive. And this 
is perfectly conformable to historical fact ; for we 
always find the conquering nations poor, and issuing 
from lands either barren, or difficult of cultivation, 
whilst the conquered people are inhabitants of fer- 
_ tile and opulent countries. It is even worthy of 
■ observation, that these needy conquerors, established 
^■^ among rich nations, shortly lose their energy, and 
^wbecome efleminatc. Such was the case with the 
^Bl^ersians, who, under Cyrus, descended from the 
Elymais, into the fertile fields watered by the Eu- 
phrates ; such were the Macedonians under Alex- 
ander, whentransplanted from Mount Rhodope to the 
I plains of Asia; such the Tartars of Djenjis-Kan, 
■when settled in China and Bengal ; and such the 
Arabs so victorious under Mahomet, after the con- 
quest of Spain and Egypt. Hence we may affirm, 
that it is not as inhabitants of hot, but as inhabitants 
of rich countries, that nations are inclined to indo- 
lence ; and this maxim is exactly conformable with 
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what is observed in society in general, since there 
is always least activity apparent among the more 
opulent classes ; but as this satiety and poverty do 
not exist for all the individuals of a nation, we must 
recur to reasons more general, and more efficacious, 
than the nature of the soil ; — viz. the social institu- 
tions, called Government and Religion. These are 
the true sources and regulators of the activity or in- 
dolence of individuals, and nations. These are the 
efficient causes, which as they extend or limit the 
natural or superfluous wants, limit or extend the 
activity of all men." 

After this rather lengthened citation of Volney's 
observations, relative to the reasons to be assigned 
for diversities of administration, and more particu- 
larly, of the extensive ditferenccs which exist, be- 
tween despotic and free governments, it may at first 
be remarked, that as these ditTcrences exist in the 
governments themselves, their causes are alike to 
be sought for in the institutions or modes of admi- 
nistration. In other words it may be asserted, that 
as respects the different conditions, of the subjects 
of different governments, consequently in different . 
climates, — either of the despotic description, or the 
milder and more beneficent, the causes of these are 
to be assigned to tlie " social institutions, called 
government and religion ; " — in strict accordance 
with which inferences, are the observations contained 
in the preceding portions of our investigation. 

Agreeably then to the observations contained 



the preceding chapters, and as conformable with 
l1 and physical facts, we find, tLat the character 
of any government is proportionably influenced by 
the general activity, or indolence and inactivity of 
its subjects. A general langour or inactivity appa- 
rent amongst the subjects of any state, is found to 
be inseparably allied to the despotic form of go- 
vernment, and exhibiting the last excesses of tyranny. 
Having however traced this subject, viz. as 
regards the origin and causes of despotism, to its 
definite limits, a further discussion of it may be dis- 
pensed with, deducing this inference, that all inci- 
ting causes, tending to the production and continued 
existence of individual and national activity, or the 
developement of the social arts and phenomena, de- 
mand and deserve every possible encouragement 
both on the part of governors and governed ; and 
that therefore, all obstacles which are found opposed 
to the attainment of this specific end, should meet 
with the earliest possible abrogation, and this it 
consequently falls within the province of legislation 
to accomplish. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OS FmHAR? LAW 



Under the designation of primary laws, are 
comprehended the laws of nature, which constitute 
the inseparable and unalterable bases of those es- 
tablished among mankind. From these must neces- 
sarily emanate, all those gradations of laws, which 
have existence in human society ; comprehended 
under the designation and attributes of justice, and 
of reason, — allied to, and identical with the laws 
of nature. 

The following are the definitions given by 
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Montesquieu, ' relative to laws in general, — " Laws 
in their most general signification, are the neces- 
sary relations resulting from the nature of things. 
In this sense all beings have their laws, the Deity 
has his laws, the material world its laws, the beasts 
their laws, man his laws, 

There is then a primitive reason; and laws 
are the relations which subsist between it and differ- 
ent beings, and the relations of those beings among 
themselves." 

The laws of nature having the preeminence and 
precedence of all other laws, should therefore in the 
gradations of society, be admitted as being of para- 
mount authority to all others. If the general phe- 
nomena however presented in the constitution of 
societies be consulted, it will be seen, that this max- 
im which is directly deducible from the natural law, 
has not received that sanction and importance which 
it demands. It will also be apparent, that in pro- 
portion as governments have and do deviate from 
these primordial principles, the constitution of any 
society is or has been proportionablybad, — the con- 
dition of its members being reciprocal or analogous 
with it. 

In all societies or political communities, from 
the rudest to the most civilized and refined, there 
■are found established systems of worship or domi- 
nant systems of religion ; and to these as of paramount 



* L'Esprit dea Loi\, liv, i, cliap. 1. 
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authority, the highest degrees of deference are ex- 
acted and paid. The laws or sanctions of religion, 
having the ascendency and preeminence assigned 
them, all other descriptions of laws are considered 
as subordinate, or of inferior influence. The laws 
of nature and reason, are thus either attempted to 
be, or are brought into subjection to the dominant 
systems of theology ; although if the laws or sanctions 
of religion be considered as abstracted from those of 
nature and reason, they must in reality become des- 
titute of all civil effect. 

There exists then the incontrovertible fact, that 
the laws of nature and reason arc preeminent and 
paramount; and should have the precedence of all 
other laws. 

In a chapter on the relative merits and attri- 
butes of legislators and laws, and of these as con- 
nected with religious rites and ceremonies, Rous- 
seau ' pays some deference to the laws originally in- 
stituted by the Jewish legislators, and more particu- 
larly thoseof the legislator Moses. Theselaws form- 
ing the bases of the dominant systems of theology, 
throughout the world, have attained therefore the 
ascendancy over all others, a.s recognized in their 
civil and political effects; their primary and most 
important injunctions however, being inseparably 
allied to the religious dogmas inculcated. The eu- 
logium bestowed by Rousseau on the Jewish institu- 
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tions as forming the bases of existing laws, is there- 
fore founded in trutli, and consonant with facts. It is 
justly remarked, that " De vains prestiges forment 
un lien passager ; il n'y a que la sagesse qui le rend 
durable;"^ to which is added " La loi Judaique 
toujours subsistante, celle de I'enfant d'lsmaiil qui 
depuis dix sit'cles regit la moitle du monde, annon- 
cent encore aujourd'hui les grands hommes qui 
les ont dictees ; et tandis que I'orgueilleuse philoso- 
phic ou I'aveugle esprit de parti ne voit en eux que 
d'heureux imposteurs, le vrai politique admire dans 
leur institutions ce grand et puissant genie qui pre- 
side aux etablissemens durables." ^ 

It must however be admitted, that I'orgueilleuse 
philosophie discovers in the bases of religious dog- 
mas, a dissonance or deviation from the laws of na- 
ire; on which laws are however founded, or are 
Kognized as emanating from them, the principles 

ifa true theism, on which all other laws are neces- 

l^rily and unavoidably dependent. 

1 form but transitory iostltutioDs, it is nisdom 
'Dilerthem petmaDent. 

9 The Jewish laws have always subsist ed ; and, after go vem- 
) large a part of the world for ten cenlHries, proclaim at this 
jAaj the wisdom of those men by whom they were dictated : and, 
ifttiile the pride ofphilosophy, and the blindness of parly prejudice, 
3 in these men only fortunate impostors, the true politician ad- 
n their institutions that great and comprehensive genius which 
presides in durable establisliments. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OK THE RELATIVE MERITS OF DITFEREVT SYSTEMS OF RELI- 
GION ; AND OF THE LAWS EMANATING FROM THEM. 

In a chapter on la Religion Civile/ or a civil 
religioD, Rousseau distinguishes three sorts of reli- 
gion which exist amongst mankind » or enter into the 
constitution of societies; which is illustrated in the 
following quotations. After a comparison of the 
dogmas of Paganism, and its effects amongst an- 
cient nations, with the dogmas inculcated, and civil 
effects flowing from the establishment and predomi- 
nance of Christianity throughout the world, it is 
remarked, that " religion, considered as connected 
with society, is either general or particular ; and 
may be divided into two distinct species — the reli- 
gion of the man, and the religion of the citizen. 
The former, without the pomp of temples, of altars, or 
of rites ; limited to the pure internal worship of God 

1 Du Contrat Social, liy. iy, chap. 8^ 
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supreme; and to the discharge of those moral duties 
which reason alone enjoins, is the pure and simple 
religion of the gospel, tlie true theism ; and what 
may be justly called the natural divine law. The 
other, calculated only for one people, gives them 
their gods and their patrons ; and, has its dogmas, 
its rites, and its external worship, prescribed by the 
laws. 

Beyond the boundaries where this religion 
prevails, its followers consider every human being as 
a stranger, an infidel, a barbarian ; and will not 
allow the duties and the rights of men to extend 
beyond the precincts of its altars. Such were, in 
the first ages, all the religions to which men gave 
the name of law, divine, civil, or positive. 

There is still another and a more extravagant 
kind of religion, which giving to mankind two legis- 
lations, two chiefs, and two countries, requires from 
them contradictory duties ; and prevents their being 
devout men and citizens at the same time. Such 
is the religion of the Lamas, such is also that of the 
Japanese, and such is the Roman Catholic religion. 
The latter may be called the religion of the priests ; 
there results from it a sort of mixed and unsocial 
duty, which has not a name." 

It is further remarked that " in considering 
politically these three religions, it is apparent they 
all have their defects. The third in particular is so 
evidently bad, that it would be losing time to de- 
monstrate its evils. Whatever breaks the social 
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union is objectionable; and all institutions, which 
create duties contradictory to the designs of nature, 
should be deemed of no effect. 

The second of these religions possesses some 
claim to approbation ; because it unites with the 
worship of the Divinity, a love of the laws ; and by 
making their country the object of men's adoration, 
it teaches them, that to serve the state, is to serve 
the deity who presides over it. This is a species of 
theocracy, which allows of no pontiff but the prince, 
or any priests but the magistrates. 

But this religion is also evil ; because, as it is 
founded in error and falsehood, it deceives mankind, 
renders them credulous and superstitious, and ob- 
scures the true worship of the Deity with vain cere- 
monials. It is likewise evil, when, becoming jealous 
and tyrannical, it makes the people sanguinary and 
intolerant, to such a degree, that they breathe no- 
thing but massacre and murder ; and believe they 
perform a righteous action in killing every person 
who will not bow to their gods. This spirit of re- 
ligious fury places men in a state of natural war- 
fare with all other people, and must be extremely 
injurious to their own safely." 

After further remarking on the principles or 
characteristic effects flowing from Christianity view- 
ed in connection with political affairs, Rousseau 
proceeds, " but leaving apart political considerations 
let us return to equity or right; and lay down some 
fixed principles on that important point. 



The riglit whicii the social compact gives tbe 
sovereign over the subjects, extends no further 
than is necessary for the general good ; no sove- 
reign can therefore have a right to control the 
opinions of the subjects any further than as these 
opinions may affect the community. It is of con- 
sequence to the state, that each of its citizens should 
be of such a religion as will dispose him to perform 
his duties : but the dogmas of that religion interest 
neither the state, nor the members of the stale; ex- 
cept as far as they aflfect morality, and those duties 
which the professor of it is required to discharge 
towards others. Every individual may, while he 
does not suffer his religious tenets to lead him into 
any action, or any omission, which may be injurious 
to others, entertain what opinions he pleases, with- 
out being controlled in them by the sovereign ; who 
Laving no jurisdiction in the other world, has 
no concern with the situation of men in a future 
life, provided they are good citizens in the present 
one." 

From the above arguments the following in- 
ferences are deduced, in concluding the chapter 
from which the quotations have been taken. It is 
stated, " there Is then a profession of faith purely 
civil, the articles of which it is the business of the 
sovereign or supreme power to arrange ; not pre- 
cisely as dogmas of religion, but as sentiments con- 
ducive to the well being of society; and without 
which it is impossible to be either a good citizen or 
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a faithful subject.' Without being able to compel 
any individual to believe them, it can banish from 
the state whoever believes thera not; it can banish 
any one not as being impious but unsociable; be- 
cause incapable of being sincerely attached to the 
laws and justice; or even if necessity required it, of 
sacrificing life to duty, (f) 

The dogmas of the civil religion ought to be 
simple, few in number, announced with precision, 
without explications or commentaries. The exist- 
ence of the Deity, all-powerful, wise,and beneficent; 
provident and omniscient ; an expectation of a future 
life, where the just will be rewarded, and the wicked 
punished ; and a firm confidence in the sanctity of the 
social contract and the laws. The renunciations of 
this creed are confined to one single object, — viz. 
intolerance, whose spirit is only congenial to the re- 
ligions which we exclude." 

Thus far we have the substance of Rous- 
seau's arguments on the principles of what is termed 
a civil religion, which should have a paramount 
ascendancy in societies. These arguments in their 
general facts, and the application of them, are judi- 

I When Ctesar was pleading the cause of Cataline, he endea- 
Toured lo eatabliBli tlie dogma of the mortality of the aoul, Cato, 
and Cicero, in the argnments tliey emjiloyert to confute him, did not 
reason as philosophers ; but contented themselves witti shewing, 
that Cicsar spoke like a bad citizen, and advanced a doctrine peni- 
cians to the slate. They acted very properly in doing so, because it 
was in thai liglil that the Roman Senate waa to judge the point, and 
not as a tlieoUgicd question. 
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cious, and strictly consonaat with tlie attributes of 
justice and equity. 

In the illustrations given however, the laws of 
human convention, or of civil policy, are apparently 
not sufficiently based on the primordial principles 
and laws of nature ; in other words, these primary 
laws, have not assigned to them that importance 
which a comprehensive inquiry into the science of 

k legislation or government, imperatively demands. 
I The social contract, or bond of society, is, ac-. 
cording to Rousseau, solely founded on the laws of 
convention, and not on those of nature, as stated in 
the following quotation ; ' " the social order is a 
sacred right, which serves as the basis of all others; 
yet this right is not derived from nature, it is then 
founded on conventions." 
^^ In an historical point of view, this maxim is 
Kunquestionably conformable to truth, since primary 
societies must have been founded on mutual con- 
ventions, established between their constituent mem- 
bers. It admits however of demonstration, that the 
formation of societies exclusively on such bases, is 
or has been the source of error, and imperfect sys- 
tems of legislation ; since in these laws of conven- 
tion, have not been embodied and recognised, the 
primordial principles and laws of nature, 

The efficient and definite causes of this virtual 
abstraction in civil policy or jurisprudence from 
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the laws of nature, which the general testimony of 
history evinces to have been a predominant feature 
in governments, consists in the fact, that the deve- 
lopement and practical application of these laws, in 
reality forms a science of considerable extent and 
difficulty. Such a developement of these principles 
or laws is therefore intimately connected with, and 
dependant on the progression or advancement of 
communities in intellectual science; or in the refine-* 
ments and abstractions of the mental phenomena. 



CHAPTER III. 



LAWS OF COITVEBTION, I 



In further illustration of the positions assumed 
in the preceding chapter, relative to the laws of 
convention on the one hand, and those of nature on 
the other, it may be remarked, that in order to 
obtaiu just views and definitions of the first descrip- 
tion of laws, it ia necessaiy to ascend to the insti- 
tution or infancy of societies. At such an early 
period therefore, there is presented to view, or rather 
to consideration, a state of barbarism amongst man- 
kind, to emerge from which, requires a lapse of 
time; and involves the progressive developement of 
physical and mental energies. 

An important distinction clearly subsists be- 
tween the laws of nature, and the laws of conven- 
tion. The former description of laws, — those of 
nature, are in themselves immutable; whilst, on 
the contrary, those of convention are subject to, 
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and experience continual changes. It follows then, 
as an inference, tliat it is, in an extensive degree 
optional with governments or societies, to admit 
either the laws of convention or those of nature, as 
the main bases of their regulations. Hence also is 
deduciblc, the incontrovertible axiom, that in propor- 
tion as the laws of convention are blended with, and 
assimilate to those of nature, modes of government 
or administration, approach the nearest to perfection. 
It has been observed, that in order to obtain 
just views and illustrations of the laws of coDven- 
tion, the probable facts and circumstances atten- 
dant on, and connected with the infancy of nations, 
should be appealed to. In such a state, prior to the 
enactment or institution of any description of laws, 
the sensations men experienced were their exclusive 
guides ami incentives to action : — which is a state 
of barbarism ; the sensation of hunger, impelling 
them to seek food ; and of cold to provide clothing, 
fee. In thus endeavouring to supply tbeir several 
wants, men also experienced their iodividual weak- 
ness; ami by an inherent principle and law of soci- 
olity. united themselves into society. 

In prviportion theu as their desires were grati- 
fic*.1, ami property accrued to individuals, the more 
readily to obtain th^-se, mutual injuries, and in- 
firingcmenls of each other's (Mssi^ssioas, became an 
obvious consequence. To counteract the evils and 
. 'discordances thus resulting from reciprocal iojaries, 
!•« setuc of ju&tic«> and uf deference to commoi] 
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I rights, was felt to be indispensable. The applica- 
tion of the principles of justice and natural right, 
and certain decisions consequent thereon, were thus 
the origin of laws and government. 

For the better administration of the laws, thus 
established, chiefs or governors were appointed ; and 
to these a delegation of power resulted ; — and from 
the mutual observance of the principles of equity 
and right between the several members of the same 
community, emanated a reciprocity of interests, and 
reciprocal harmony. 

In the primary instance, then, men being 
guided by their sensations, were directed by laws 
of nature, which they blindly followed, and in tbe 
formation of society, conventional laws necessarily 
originated. 

Amidst beneficent institutions and modes of 
administration, however, thus in process of time es- 
tablishedj vicious and imperfect codes of laws be- 
came generated. The causes to which these are to 
be attributed are, — first, the complication and im- 
mense diversity of interests which existed amongst 
the individuals of the same society, rendering the 
demarcation of civil rights, and the equitable ad- 
ministration of laws, a work of great difficulty; — 
secondly, the absence of a requisite delegation of 
power, which by its concentration within the hands 
of a few, might enable them the more readily to le- 
gislate for the many ; — and lastly, tyrannical usur- 
pations of power, which by infringements on the v 
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tually inalienable rigliU of the community, and fcy 
the imposition of defective laws, founded on error, 
on the popular credulity, &c., perpetuated those 
laws, in the innumerable disguises which despotism 
assumes. 

Such a process of reasoning would, however, 
justify the assumption, that subsequent societies, 
and succeeding periods in the civil and political 
states of the same society, would necessarily become 
worse than the preceding ; and this militates against 
the natural law of progressive improvement : that 
this however, in the majority of instances, is con- 
formable to fact, the records of history sufficiently 
demonstrate. 

Where then, it may be asked, are defective 
laws, and inefficient modes of legislation to termi- 
nate? An answer to this question would imply an 
appeal to the authority of the people, whose col- 
lective voice comes under the designation of the ge- 
neral will. Another question hence arises, — viz. in 
what manner does, or should the general will ex- 
press itself; and what are the d^rees of deference, 
which are or ought to be paid to it ? This question 
clearly involves a consideration of the conduct and 
duties of the delegates or representatives of the peo- 
ple, who in tlteir l^islative capacities are, or should 
be. the echoes of the general will. , 

But it may -be asked, — in the existing aril: 
policy of ualiuus, are those distinctions which hare 
beiui assumed, reci>gniicd as real and motive priu- 
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ciples of legislation, and admitted to have a definite 
and a legitimate character? It is clear, that, with 
very few exceptions, this question, in conformity 
with fact, admits only of a negative reply; — since 
in the major part of existing civil and political in- 
stitutions, and in the complex character of these, 
the primary and essential elements of societies are 
lost sight of. The inferences therefore are, that ex- 
isting conventional laws, are for the most part, in 
reality opposed to those of nature; — that they are 
inimical to the interests and welfare of the people ; — 
and that their consequent tendencies are, the depre- 
ciation of the energies of a nation, — of its greatness • 
and power: — thus occasioning a proportionate di- 
minution of the prosperity, moral welfare, and hap- 
piness of the community. 

That the data herein assumed, relative to the 
injurious consequences flowing from vicious and 
imperfect principles of administration, are in strict 
accordance with the moral, civil, and political phe- 
nomena exhibited in the constitution of societies, 
existing states of society unfortunately, too plainly 
demonstrate. In these gradations, there is there- 
fore clearly apparent, an alienation of, or a devi- 
ation from those laws and principles which equity 
and reason prescribe for the more perfect regulation 
of societies ; and which are comprehended in, and 
founded on the attribute of justice. 

Thus the distinctions subsisting between con- 
ventional laws, and the laws of nature are, that the 
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ded with religious institutions and doctrines, whence 
they are assumed to have been immediately derived. 
By assigning them exclusively to such bases, it is 
clear that they partake of an equivocal character. 
The almost infinite varieties which religious dis- 
tinctions engender, impart to moral distinctions, a 
correspondent diversity. The natural effect of such 
extenuation, is therefore to weaken their influence; 
— this principle may obviously account for the in- 
consistencies, extravagances, and crimes, which the 
followers of particular systems of religion, consider 
themselves justified in committing. Numberless 
instances exist, and the records of history alike sup- 
ply innumerable details, of the lamentable conse- 
quences flowing from the infraction and perver- 
sion of the laws of nature and reason ; and the 
suspension of the principles of humanity and jus- 
tice; — these evils, in the majority of instances 
proceeding from religious fanaticism, and the degra- 
ding and deteriorating effects of superstition and 
ignorance. 

To trace the principles and minute elements 
inherent in, and constituting the wide range of mo- 
ral science, to their definite and diversified sources, 
— these combining the whole extent of the indi- 
vidual and social duties, by which mankind are 
united in society, — requires extensive developement, 
and judicious exposition. These however, already 
existing in their theoretical and practical deve- 
lopements, require the less illustration ; and it 
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consequently, their perversion which princi- 
pally demands minuteness of detail ; at the same 
time that we are to assign to themselves a legitimate 
basis. 

According to Mirabeau, ^ " moral duties are the 
means of which experience and reason point out to us 
the necessity that we may arrive at the end which 
we propose to ourselves : these duties are a neces- 
sary consequence of the relations subsisting between 
men, who equally desire the happiness and the con- 
servation of their being. When they say that these 
duties compel us, that only signifies, that without 
taking these means, we could not be able to arrive 
at the end which our nature proposes to itself. 
Thus moral obligation; is the necessity of employ- 
ing the natural means to render the beings with 
whom we live happy, to the end that we may deter- 
mine them to contribute to our own happiness; our 
obligations towards ourselves are the necessity of 
taking those means, without which we should not 
be able to conserve ourselves, nor render our exis- 
tence solidly and permanently happy. Morals, like 
the universe, are founded upon necessity, or upon 

^tbe eternal relation of things." 
From the reasoning which has been advanced, 
and in conformity with the principles of society, it 
is clear, that the direct object of good government, 
d that which ensures its supreme authority, is the 
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conservation of the public morality ; — extending 
consequently to the minutest elements of civilized 
life ; for 

Quid legea sine moribus 

VaniB proliciunt ? Har. 

It does not however require enlarged penetration, 
or subtle and abstract reasoning, to discover the 
true bases of moral laws. That the principles of 
morality are identified with the very essence and 
constitution of societies, and are, in a primary sense, 
inseparably inherent in the organization of mankind, 
are truisms which cannot be controverted. 

In the wide sphere of moral science, in com- 
mon with all other sciences, but which of all others, 
is doubtless the most important, a number of self- 
evident truths have existence. To discover these 
moral truisms, and apply them to their definite and 
appropriate objects; or, in other words, to allow 
them the most extensive and beneficial sphere of 
influence and agency, is to conform the more nearly 
to the highest and best principles of humanity; — 
correlative with, and constituting moral and social 
duty. 

It is then at once manifest, that this compli- 
cated sphere of action and duty resolves itself into 
two distinct and leading branches of social life, — 
the one constituting the diversified and complex 
elements of Legislation; — and the other forming the 
important and delicate art of Education. The last 
named being the first in importance, as clauning 
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the priority, since its professed object is, to foster 
and direct the latent and the best principles of hu- 
man nature, into their proper channels; — this com- 
meticiug from infancy, and effecting the gradual de- 
veloperaent of the natural and acquired faculties, 
and by due cultivation, enlightening the members 
or citizens of the community ; — and the other, legis- 
lation, availing itself of the ample resources which 
a well constituted community affords, for the regu- 
lation and conservation of its complicated interests; 
— its efficient strength, that is the majority of its 
members, designated as the people, forming at the 
same time, a safe-guard against the encroachments 
of power. 

Having then assigned to moral laws a definite 
basis; and having seen their intimate association 
■ffith, and emanation from the laws of nature, viewed 
in connection with the physical organization of man- 
kind and society, it unequivocally results, that a 
definite and unerring standard must exist, for the 
decision of what constitutes moral rectitude, or its 
opposite, that is, of right and wrong, as applied to 
moral actions or conduct. This must be admitted 
to have its primary source in sentiment or feeling ; 
and to be founded rather on intuition, than on a 
process of reasoning; although the supreme attri- 
bute of intelligence — reason, must be allowed, as 
confirming and approving, or the reverse of this, of 
all that comes within the sphere of moral conduct 
and discipline. 
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To pursue this subject to an analysis and con- 
sideration of the various moral and social duties, — 
these being synonymous with whatever tends to the 
amelioration, conservation, and regulation of society, 
— would obviously include lengthened enumeration 
and minute disquisition, on the several virtues of 
justice, benevolence, sincerity, humanity, and their 
derivatives; the first and principal of these, from 
which all the others emanate, being the attribute of 
justice; (g) which is itself derived from three in- 
separable attributes of mankind, viz. — equality, lib- 
erty, property, which are inalienable ordinations and 
laws of nature, as applied to man. 

Leaving however such minute digression, we 
may proceed with an analysis of the primary dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong ; or of the several at- 
tributes of truth and error. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Oir TfiE EXTEST, tlMITATIOH, AND INFLUENCE, OF THE OP- 
POSITE miNCIPLES or TRDTH AMD ERROK, IN THE UOHAL, 
CIVIL, AKD POLITICAL PHENOMENA OF SOCIETIES. 

To define the limits of truth and errorj that is, 
to ascertain what is precisely truth and its adverse 
principle, in the wide range of moral duty, is univer- 
sally assumed as being of paramount importance;— 
this has however innumerable and almost insuperable 
obstacles, and an extensive sphere of difficulty to 
encounter. Notwithstanding the predominance of 
a professed adherence to truth amongst mankind, 
it is incontrovertible, that a preponderance of error 
exists, and is productive of correspondent evils in 
society. That error is in fact the primary source 
and parent of those ills, universal experience de- 
monstrates. The converse of the proposition is 
consequently, that truth and its prevalence, must 
be productive of correspondent beneficial effects to 
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mankiod ; and is the direct source, whence the feli- 
city of individuals and of societies must emanate. 
At this point then, commences the union of religion 
■with morality; — religious doctrines and precepts, 
being assumed as indisputably the first in import- 
ance; and as prescribing the limits of moral duty. 
Here however is presented to view, an extensive 
arena of conflicting opinions, habits, and prejudices, 
— all reciprocally influencing and influenced by the 
almost infinite variety of customs, manners, and 
laws, which pervade the whole mass of human 
society. 

That this extreme diversity is incompatible 
■with the unity of truth, is incontrovertible. This 
maxim being admitted, to apply it notwithstanding 
in a rigorous sense, to the customs and prejudices 
of any one community, would amount to a palpable 
infringement of a requisite degree of freedom, which 
must be assumed as being the ultimate perfection of 
legislation. 

It has been asserted, and is conformable to 
fact, that error, and its concomitant, ignorance, are 
the main springs and radical causes, of the various 
evils which afflict society. To unite in the praise- 
worthy endeavour to dispel the mists of error, is 
therefore, to promote the interests and welfare of 
mankind. But to this, as has been remarked, are 
opposed the various habits, prejudices, and passions 
of men. The easy descent into, and adoption of 
error, rather than the pursuit of, and rigid adherence 



to truth, may account for the universal prevalence 
of the former. In taking a compreiicnsive view of 
society, which is the only consistent method, for the 
perception and explication of the moral and political 
phenomena, it is clear, that, admitting the preva- 
lence of error, and its injurious consequences, the 
most formidable species are those which may be 
termed political errors, or erroneous and defective 
systems of legislation. This description of error, 
■which is unquestionably the most injurious to so- 
ciety, unfortunately, of all others, the least admits of 
palliatives. The secret and imprudent policy of 
those, on whom the administration of the laws, and 
the destinies of a nation depend, is rather to persist 
in a course of error, to blind mankind to their real 
interests, than to undeceive them, and encourage 
them in the promotion of whatever tends to the wel- 
fare of society. 

There is here then presented to view, the ex- 
istence of two hostile descriptions of interests, en- 
gendered in the moral and social elements of the 
same society, — viz. the interests of the governors, 
and those of the governed. The attribute of politi- 
cal power, and its concomitants, being necessarily 
inseparably allied to the former, the gratification of 
their immediate interests, at the expense of those 
who are their inferiors in the political scale, follows 
as an inevitable consequence. This must be under- 
stood, as having existence under certain restrictions 
and modifications. 
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The almost universal deference paid to anti- 
quity, in wliatever relates to the administration of 
laws and government, is unquestionably a fruitful 
mean for sanctiouiiif; the various abuses of power. 
Political errors, and injurious maxims of civil policy, 
which have been engendered, and exert their bane- 
ful influence, in any community, are thus confirmed, 
and rendered the more difficult of removal by lengtb 
of duration. 

Having seen then the superior advantages of 
truth, its utility and beneficial tendency to society, 
it unequivocally results, that amongst the various 
classes of moral duties, which are of necessity im- 
posed on mankind, the discovery of, and adherence 
to truth, ranks amongst the foremost. This induces 
the question, what is truth? as applied to any class 
of phenomena, or, minute research and disquisition. 
A reply to this question would necessarily be, that 
truth must have a definite existence somewhere ; — 
that it is conformed to the order of nature ; and that 
an inSepamble analogy, in reality, subsists between 
physical, (hat b natural laws, and the laws of mo- 
rality. 

To supply illustration of the process adapted 
in the acqirirement of truth, from the analo^es af- 
forded in the investigation of natural and experi- 
mental phenomena,— the first indispensable attri- 
bute of the mind, which is apparent, is that of ex- 
perience- This then requires extended observation, 
uid iuducliou from geuerat and pttiticular pheno- 



^^any class of natural, and by analogy of moral phe- 
nomena, and of effects produced, knowledge is ac- 
quired; — their modes of action are rendered fa- 
miliar ; and the attendant consequences known by 
anticipation. All science is thus based on the ia- 
duction of general from particular phenomena; — • 
general axioms and maxims are deduced ; — compre- 
hensive systems of rules are formed, and their ap- 
plications understood. The attainment of truth, ia 
thus identical with the acquirement of knowledge, 
which is founded on experience, and a perception of 
the mutual relations of things. 

This, which may be termed the synthetical and 
compounding principle of the mental phenomena, is 
dependant on, and designated as, reflection; which 
is that quality and power of the mind, by which it 
reflects on, and modifies ideas, received through the 
medium of sensation. Primary, and what are term- 
ed simple ideas, being derived immediately from 
sensation, are thus necessarily, more easily allied to, 
and conformable with truth, having their prototypes 
in external and natural objects, than the more refined 
and complex abstractions, to which the combina- 
tions of simple ideas give rise. These distinguished 
characteristics of the mental phenomena ; — viz. the 
infinite varieties and combinations resulting from 
the operations of the intellectual powers, may thus 
at the same time, be rendered sources of error. In 
the first instance, because the complex ideas formed. 
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have no longer analogous prototypes existing la 
.nature; — secondly, from tlie force of imaginatioa, 
Tvbicli having no limits to its combinations of un- 
real and fantastic images, generates ideal represen- 
tations, of what to use the language of inela physical 
science, are absolute non-entities; and which there- 
fore to endow with 

" a local habitation and a name," 
is direct error. 

Although the perversion of the imagination is 
tlius rendered a source of evil in society, — from un- 
due and improper excitement of the passions, — from 
an erroneous bias given to, and influence on opinion, 

t whether public or private; — and as a consequence, 
by inducing actions injurious to the public weal : — 
yet, when well directed, the imagination becomes a 
fruitful source of moral and intellectual gratification, 
and forms the basis of the most considerable charms 
and enjoyments of social life. 
The above being somewhat of a metaphysical 
digression, may be assumed as having the less re- 
lation to politics, and the forms of civil society ;— 
to return then to a reconsideration of these diversi- 
fied elements, it may be remarked, that to depict the 
political relations of society such as they are, to 
" catch the manners living as they rise," 
and by contemplation of the corruptions of govern- 
ment, and the abuses of power, to point out what 
methods ought to be pursued and remedies applied, 
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to ensure and increase the welfare and happiness 
of the community, by lessening the extent of phy- 
sical and moral evil, are objects of the first impor- 
tance, and well worthy of attention. In the endea- 
vour to efiect these desirable ends, in any one com- 
munity, existing data must of necessity be acted on, 
and the reformation of abuses, although by slow 
degrees, attained ; — the detection and exposure of 
political and moral errors, assisted by, and forming 
a renovated and enlightened state of the public opi- 
nion, being the basis and ground work of the super- 
structure, — viz. the benefits to, and amelioration of 
society, anticipated, and progressively realized. 
This amelioration and reformation of ills, is found 
to be progressive in every enlightened community, 
nevertheless, adverse principles are, generally 
speaking, found to predominate ; these being acted 
on, and maintained by the sophistries and fallacious 
arguments of those, who for the gratification of their 
immediate and private interests, are willing to sacri- 
fice the more general and important good of the 
community. 

Having then descanted on the general pheno- 
mena of truth and error, and on their relative influ- 
ences on the forms and attributes of society; and 
having seen the indubitable and superior advantages 
of the former, but the unfortunate and greater pre- 
valence of the latter, in the major part of the maxims 
and forms which direct the moral, civil, and political 
relations of social life, (h) this part of the subject 
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may be dismissed, and we may proceed from the 
more general terms, and from the reasoning which 
has been advanced, to the consideration of the es- 
sential bases and elements, on which nations are 
dependant. ' 

* In illustmtian and confirmntion of the foregoing argamenl) 
and observatiorw, tlie following may be addutedfrom Mirabeau* as 
being directly applicable to thesubjects treated of. It ii remarked, that 
" Politics lo be useful, sliould found ifs priiinples upon Nature, that 
is fo say, conform itself to tlie essence and the end of society: this 
being only a wliule formed by tlie reunion of a great number of ft- 
■nilies and individuals assembled, that they may procure for them- 
sel*e.i, will) greater facility, their reciprocal wants — the advantages 
that they desire — mutual succours — and, above all, the faculty of 
enjoying in security tliose goods, which natnre and industry can be 
able to furnish them with j it follows orcoursethat politics, des- 
tined to maintain lociety, ought to enter into its views, to facilitate 
the means, and to avoid all those obstacles that could be able ta 
coonleracl tbem. 

Men in drawing near to each other, to live in society, hxfe 
made, either formally or tacitly, a Covenant by which (hey have 
engaged themselves to render services the one to Ihe other, and lo 
do nothing that can be prejudicial to each otiier. But as the nature 
of each man causes him to search at every moment fur his ivell-being, 
in the gratification of his passions or of bis transitory caprices, with- 
out any regard to his fellow men, there needed a power to conduct 
him back to liis duty, to oblige him to eonfoiiu to it, and to recall 
to him his engagements, which his passions were frequently able to 
make him forget. This power, is the Law; it is the collection of the 
will of the society, re-united to fix the conduct of its members, or to 
direct their aclions.tu soch a raanner that they may concur to the 
end of (heir association. 

But as society, more especially when it is eery numeroiu, w 
not capable of assembling itself, but with great difficulty, and cau- 
not without tumult make known its intention-^, it is obliged to chooK 
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CHAPTER VI. 



p 



9V THE £Ba£HTIAL AKD FHT9ICAI. ELEMENTS OF NAT10K3. 

The primary elements on which the political 
existence of nations is foundedj and by which they 
subsist, are population, taxation, commercial relations, 
and defensive power. These, theoretically and po- 
litically considered, are found to generate great 



citizens in nhom it places aconfidencej it makes them the inters 
preters of its will — it reDders Ihen the depositaries of the power 
necessary to carry it into executioD. Such is the origin of all GO- 
VEBNUENT, wliiuh to bc legitimate e^n ooly be founded on tlie 
PBBB CONSENT OF SOCIETY, without which, it is only a. Violence, an 
lunrpation, a robbery. Those who are charged with the care of 
governing, call themselves Sovereigns, Chiefs, Legislators, and ac- 
cording to the form which society has been pleased to give its 
governments, these are culled Monarchs, Magistrates, Re presenta- 
tives, &c. Goveroiuent only borrows its power from society, and 
being established for no other purpose than the welfare of this 
society, it is evident that it can revoke this power whenever its 
interest eUall exact it, — change the form of its go vera me ut— extend 
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diversity of opinion. Increase and even excess of 
population, is for instance, by some asserted to be 
conducive to national prosperity and power ; whilst 
such excess is by others regarded, as a political and 
moral evil, productive of national poverty and indi- 
vidual distress. The latter decision oq the effects 
resulting from excess of population, by assigning to 
it a preponderance of the physical evils of societies, 
is found to be a convenient doctrine, and generally 
espoused by the partizans of power. It appears, 
however, on judicious observation, that the real 
causes ofnational distress are more naturally assign- 
able to an excess of taxation, and a depreciation in 
commercial relations. 



ar hmit the [wweT which it has confided to its ciueh, OTEB WHOII 
rr ALWATS COXSEKTGS A SttPREUE IVTMoBITT, bj Ote tntmutkbl* 
lam of Nalatv, nblch nilts tliit the part sha]) alnaya rcmnl 
lUbordioite to the nbole. 

Thns sovereigns *re the mioistersaf society — iU iaterpr«ten — 
the deponiaries of i greater or 1e» portion of it* poirer, and not III 
absolnte masten^ nor the proprietots of nations. B_v a coreAMM 
eidter espmsed or tmplted, tbne Mtnreifns engage thfmseiro M 
walrh over the maiiileninre, and to occupy themselres to the MtU 
bnocoT soeiHTj it is oulir opon Ibeie cottditioM that tooetV eoB> 
iMrt* to obey theo). No society vpon ewth etw was able or w9ll*^ 
IQ tcwfrr irrevaeably xpoo its chteb tbe pomr and the rigU <rf 
taajwimt it. Sneh a roocetsioa— sarh a roMpact woald b« »matHei 
Mid reademl roid by Natnre, that nilb that each soeiety, Uk mMW 
«s eafh iadi«idna1 of the human species, shall tend to iiibkiHi iUtH 
•ftd shall KOl be able to coueirt to 
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It is on reflectiou, sufficiently manifest, that the 
ratio of population determines the extent of national 
power. This principally applies to the number of 
the male population, — that is, to the efficient forces, 
which a govemmeut can command, for the defence of 
the community. In accordance with this principle, 
it may be asserted, that extent of territory, by allow- 
ing the existence of a more numerous population, 
mast therefore, in any nation possessing; such ad- 
vantages, attach to it a greater degree of physical 
power. This must, to a certain extent, be admit- 
ted, as consonant with fact ; a number of accessa- 
ries are, however, clearly wanting, to determine the 
superiority. 



have for their end the general inferest of the society, that is to say, 
la assare to the gi^atest number of citizens those advaDtages for 
which they have asaociatcd themselvea. These advaotages are 
LIBEKTY, PBOPERTY, SECDBITV. LIBERTY IB the faculty of doing 
for his own peculiar liappioess every thiji<; tliat does not injure or 
dimiuish the happiness of his associates ; in associating IbemselTes, 
each individual has renounced the exercise of that portion of hia 
natural liberty, which could be able to prt^judice or injure the 
liberty of others. The exercise of that liberly which is prejudicial 
to society, is called licentiousness. PROPERTY is the faculty of 
enjoying those advantages which labour and industry have procured 
to each member of the society. SECURITY is the certitude and 
assurance that each member ought to have, of enjoying in his per> 
son, and in his property, the protection of the laws, so long as he 
shall faithfully observe his engagements with society. 

Justice assures to all the members of society the possession 
of those advantages or rights which arc related to them. From 
nheuce we uee, that without justice, society is not in a condition to 
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Revenue or taxation, for instance, ranks next 
in order to an efficient population. The amount of 
taxation, constituting the revenue of a community, 
is directly dependant on the aggre^te wealth of 
such community. This indispensable requisite to 
the existence of political communities — taxation, 
operates with various degrees of influence on their 
constituent members. The higher class of a nation, 
who are more nearly allied to the government, and 
participate in its functions, are mainly dependant 
on the inferior classes, — viz. the middle and lower 
classes of society. 

In the gradations of society, labour is princi- 
pally supplied by the lower classes, and taxation or 



procure any one happinen. Justice is also called Equity, because 
by the awiitaace of the laws, made to command the whole, she 
reduces all the members to a state of Equality, that is to say, pre- 
TCnts them from prevailing the one over the other, by the ineqnal- 
ity tvhich nature or industry can be able to make bettreen tbeir 
different powers. 

Rights are every tiling which the equitable laws of society 
permit its members to do for their own peculiar felicity. TbeM 
rights are evidently limited by the invariable end of all association : 
aociety has on its part rights over all Its members, by virtue of Ibe 
advantages which it procures for them, and all its members have 
a right to claim and exact from society, or its ministers, those ad- 
vantages, for the procuring of which they live together in society, 
and in favour of which they have renounced a portion of tbeir 
natural Liberty. — It is Liberty, Property, Secarity, that renden onr 
country dear to us, and it is the love of his country that forms the 
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money, the representative of labour, by the inter- 
mediate classes; — from this it is evident, that excess 
of taxation, bears the most oppressively on that part 
of the community, in whom the commercial interests 
•are vested. Depreciations in one of the most effi- 
cient sources of a nation's prosperity, — its commer- 
cial relations, are therefore directly attributable to 
unjust and excessive taxation ; (i) this, finally, pro- 
ceeding from impositions of defective laws, and in- 
judicious principles of administration. 

Without recurring to the sophistries and unna- 
tural maxims of those, who assign the physical evils 
of a nation to a disproportionate and excessive po- 
pulation, it is manifest, that the real causes of such 
evils arc more justly assignable to the impolicy of 
its rulers. 

I The direct object of taxation, is, the conserva- 

tion of the community, by supplying the government 
■with those resources which enable it to command 
and maintain an efficient force, — constituting defen- 
sive power. A strict adiierence to the principle of 
equity between a government and its members 
would therefore be productive of an exact proportion, 
in the amount of taxation levied on the community, 
' and the exigencies of the state. Its infringement of 
this rule, as has been seen, is the direct cause of the 
evils lamented, in the shape of individual and na- 
tional distress. 

The difficulties of a precise adherence to the 
principle of justice, even between the individuals of 
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the same community, for the decision and applies* 
tioD of which the intervention of the laws is at all 
times essential, become the greater between a go- 
Ternment and its members, and are therefore the 
more easily violated ; between nations they scarcely 
have existence. 

From this reasoning, and in conformity with 
fact, it is evident, that to diminish the evils of a na- 
tion, the most efficient and direct methods are, to 
lessen the extent of the burthens on the people, in 
the shape of taxation, in the two-fold forms of the 
civil and ecclesiastical departments ; — to remove un- 
necessary and impolitic restrictions on commerce ; — 
to listen, and pay due deference to the public opi- 
nion, &c. &c. without which, the requisite degree of 
civil and political liberty cannot exist, nor the es- 
sential attributes of national power, welfare, and 
prosperity, be strengthened and promoted. 

It is therefore evident, that the real causes of 
national misfortunes and suffering, — the deprecia- 
tion and degradation of the moral and physical 
energies of the mass of the community, are redu- 
cible to a tangible form, and susceptible of demon- 
stration ; — these it is obvious principally arising, 
from erroneous and injudicious systems of legisla- 
tion. From this it is clear, that excess of popula- 
tion is in reality a remote or contingent evil ; in its 
favour, as being conducive to the efficient force of a 
nation, and a criterion of its prosperity, under equa- 
ble laws, the following may be adduced from Rous- 
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I seau : ' it is asked, " What is the end of a political 
association 1 Is it not the preservation and prosperity 
of its members ? — And what is the most certain sign 
that they are preserved, and that they prosper? Is 
it not their numerous population ? — We need seek no 
further for the sign in dispute; but pronounce that 
government to be infallibly the best {provided there 
is no particular circumstance to make it stand as an 
exception to a general rule), under which, without 
the employment of any improper means, without the 
naturalization of strangers, without receiving any 
new colonists, the citizens increase and multiply; 
and that to be the worst, under which they lessen 
and decay. Calculators, it is now your affair; count, 
measure, and compare them.'' 

Having briefly treated of the two essential bases 
oi a nation's existence, and of the relative influences 
of these, as conducive to its prosperity and power, 
comprising population and taxation, there remain 
the two collateral elements,— its commercial rela- 
tions and defensive power. The former of these, in- 
cluding the laws and regulations which limit or 
extend the sphere of its Influence, forming the 
science designated by the appellation of Political 
Economy; in which perhaps of all other sciences, 
either speculative or practical, the greatest diversi- 
ties of opinion are generated ;— and the latter— de- 
fensive power, embracing the diversified elements 
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and tactics of warfare, — forming the destructive Md 
desolating, but, from the very constitution of society, 
indispensable art of war. (k) 

It has been asserted in the present chapter, 
that amongst the indispensable requisites to the 
existence of nations, are to be included the existence 
and extension of Commerce, and its complicated 
interests. The leading branch of social life, how- 
ever, and that which claims the priority over all 
others, as aflording the means, and supplying the 
primary wants of life, is the department of Agricul- 
ture; the condition of which also affords a test of 
national prosperity, and its reverse ; and is insepa- 
rably blended with the mercantile interests of the 
community. 

In modern times, the commercial departments 
of society take the lead in the intercourse of nations; 
in ancient nations, however, the principle was 
varied, the agricultural interests then taking the 
precedence. Tliese respectively forming two sys- 
tems of political economy, — the preference as a 
medium of intercourse in the complex relations of 
states being now given to the mercantile interests, 
agreeably to the following remarks ' — " the different 
progress of opulence in different ages and nations, 
has given occasion to two different systems of politi- 
cal economy, with regard to enriching the people. 
The one may be called the system of commerce, the 

' Smitli's Wl'uUIi of Nations, book i v.— Introduction. 
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lotberthat of agriculture ; " the former being "the 
modern system, which is best understood in our own 
country, and in our own times." 

It may however be presumed to be quite un- 
necessary, and wholly impracticable, in the present 
discussions, to enter into any thing like minute in- 
vestigation of the science denominated Political 
Economy; this involving such a complication of 
data, interests, and theoretical and practical prin- 
ciples and maxims, on which its very existence as 
a science depends, — that we may leave these sub- 
jects to the theoretical and practical systems, inclu- 
ding their developements, of the present day ; not to 
mention the aggregate of talent, and the (in fact) 
infinite varieties of argumentation, both sophistical 
and rational, by which these respective theories are 
enforced and defended. Its indispensable associ- 
ation with the attributes of government, and the 
administration of the laws, in the existing relations 
of societies, is however, thus defined, — "Political 
economy, considered as a branch of the science of 
a statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct 
objects; first, to provide a plentiful revenue or sub- 
L aistence for the people, or, more properly, to enable 
pthem to provide such a revenue or subsistence for 
themselves ; and secondly, to supply the state or 
commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the 
public services. It proposes to enrich both the 
people and the sovereign."' 

1 Wealth of Nalious, bouk iv.— Iiido.Iudi.iti, 
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The justness and accuracy of the above defini- 
tions are unquestionable, and need no ^ilogium; 
and if acted on to the letter by statesmen aqd legisr 
lators, would indisputably, go far toward thiB pre- 
vention of individual and national distresses, as well 
as prove their remedy ; leaving however the further 
discussion of these topics, including those relating 
to the last named element in the constitution of 
nations, — the art of warfare, to the illustratioQs af- 
forded, in the sources of information professedly 
treating thereon, we may proceed with a considera- 
tion of the further varieties and attributes of legis- 
lation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Of THE DITERSE CHARACTERS Of LEGISLATION. 

Iq addition to the foregoing discussionsi the 
arrangement and classification under their respec* 
tive heads, of the different descriptions of laws 
which enter into the constitution of societies, may 
be assumed as requisite for precision. 

In every enlightened community, it is acknow- 
ledged without dispute, that the people are the 
legitimate source of power; and that from them, 
political power should virtually emanate. 

Having, therefore, assumed the people as the 
depositaries of power, a second step assigns to them, 
as a collective and legislative body, the designation 
of the body politic. For this a delegation of power, 
or a select number of representatives, is essential. 
To the collective and legislative body thus formed, 
to whom the maintenance and regulation of political 
power is intrusted, is given the name of sovereign 
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or supreme power ; which is respectively varied, in 
an aristocracy, a monarchy, a republic, &c. The 
relations subsisting between ^he sovereign power 
and the community, are thus denominated political 
and fundamental laws. The appellation of funda- 
mental laws however, more strictly applies to such 
as are adapted to every society ; and they are there- 
fore independent of the minutiae to which particular 
governments and states are subject. 

Another description of laws are those denomi- 
nated civil laws, and these define the relations sub- 
sisting, between the several members of the same 
community, either in conjunction with, or abstracted 
from the sovereign power. The exercise and appli- 
cation of this species of laws, is intrusted to that 
part of the community termed civil magistrates ; in 
whom the civil power is literally vested. 

The precise object and end of all laws is, to 
exact obedience from those subjected to their influ- 
ence; a non-compliance with, and consequent in- 
fraction of the laws, thus gives rise to a third spe- 
cies, designated criminal laws; the definite scope 
and aim of which is, the maintenance of peace and 
order in the community. 

To enter into minute investigation of the cha- 
racters and relative merits of these various descrip- 
tions of laws, would obviously form a difficult and 
complicated task, to do justice to which, diligent 
research, and minute inquiry into an extensive ca- 
talogue of general and particular data, of principles 
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and their consequences, would be indispensable; 
for which also the legislative and juridical forms of 
any one community would amply suffice. This 
therefore does not fall within the limits of a general 
dissertation. 

I; To these codes of laws essentially inherent in 
the constitution of a state, for the well ordering of 
its complicated relations, a fourth, according to 
Rousseau, must be united, which can neither be in- 
scribed on brass or marble, but must live in the 
hearts of the citizens. This makes the true consti- 
totion of the state ; its powers increase by time ; 
and when all other laws become feeble, or even ex- 
tinct, this re-animates them, or supplies their place. 
This preserves among the people the true spirit of 
their institution, and substitutes, insensibly, the 
force of habit for that of authority; comprising 
their manners, customs, and more than all opinions : 
these are means distinct from politics, but on which 
the success of all political institutions depends. 
To them the wise legislator directs his secret care; 
though he appears to confine his attention to those 
laws, which like the buUdcr's centre, can only serve 
to raise the mighty vault upon ; while the manners 
of the people, slowly forming round the frame, will 
become at last a solid arch, and knit themselves as 
an immovable key-stone. 

It has been seen, that the sovereign power is 
I Jlhe collective power resulting from the general will, 
ch is an abstract being, or an ideal personifica- 
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tion in a popular government, but in a monarchy is 
united in the person of the monarch. This then 
elucidates the distinction between an hereditary and 
an elective monarchy; all political advantages pre- 
ponderating in favour of the former, the latter indeed 
scarcely existing, but in name, or in barbarous and 
uncivilized states, wherein one despot is deposed at 
the will of a few, and another substituted, probably 
to share a similar fate, (l) 

The definition of the sovereign power, as has 
been stated, is that of a collective body of the mem' 
bers of a community, acting under the influence of 
the general will. It is apparent however, that this 
which is the legitimate appropriation of the tena, 
can only apply to those states, wherein a specific 
and definite portion of civil and political liberty 
exists. In arbitrary and despotic govertrnients, for 
instance, it does not exist in this general sense, even 
in name, — political power being virtually altogether 
abstracted from the mass of the community. The 
sovereign power thus includes its chief magistrate, 
xmder the appellation of king, in a monarchy, and an 
elective and hereditary president in a republican 
form of government, etc. etc. 

The usual application of the term sovereignty 
to the people, designated the sovereignty of the 
people, is therefore, simply the assigning the aggre- 
gate of political power to the whole community; 
but which admits of, and is characterized by, 
limitation and concentration, without which esseii- 
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tials for the regulation and administration of 
power, no form of government could be consti- 
tuted ; and nothing could exist but a simple de- 
mocracy, the duration of which would necessarily 
he brief. 

The complex power of government is, again, 
susceptible of resolution into the leading divisions of, 
the executive and legislative powers ; these being 
however primary distinctions, whence all others are 
derived. To reduce these expressions to their sim- 
plest character, there is the power of making the 
laws, and the power of executing them. 

The legislative power essentially belongs to 
the people, and is virtually exercised through the 
medium of their representatives; — whilst the exe- 
cutive is intrusted into the hands of those, who are 
the administrators of the laws, and hold the reins 
of government. The legislative power is thus vir- 
tually, but not literally, assigned to the people, 
since the inconveniences attending general assem- 
blies of the people would in modern times render 
the principle impracticable; although at former 
periods, history shows this principle to have been 
predominant, that is, to have been put in practice. 
For example, the Roman laws were submitted to the 
test of the national approbation, by receiving the 
sanction of the Comitla ; — these general assem- 
blies of the people being, perhaps, the latest 
instances on record. More anciently than the aeras 
if the Roman republics, the republican states, ot 
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i found to have been 



hers, are 

guided by tbe same enlarged principles of govern- 
ineQt. 

Altboiigh no inconsiderable portion of tbe 
Roman laws, has been embodied into the civil and 
political codes of existing states throughout the 
world, principally however confined to the Euro- 
pean states, and more particularly to the Knglish 
constitution, such aa extended sphere of practical 
legislative power as that instanced in the example 
of the Roman Comitia (m) has, in modern times, even 
scarcely received a name, much less a practical 
application. 

The modern policy of nations, or rather of 
their rulers, is obviously the reverse of this princi- 
ple, — viz. the limitation and concentration of tlie 
legislative power, taken in the sense of its virtual 
abstraction from the mass of the people. In modern 
periods, and in the existing relations of political 
societies, such an assumption of legislative power 
vrould be characterised as a palpable violation of 
national order ; and would be designated as open 
rebellion or revolution. The nearest approximation 
to this extended principle of government, is afforded 
in a republic, the representatives and their presi- 
dent being chosen from the ranks of the people; 
which most unquestionably preserves the purity of 
government in a state of greater perfection. 

The supreme perfection of government mi--' 
undoubtedly consists, in the preservation of 



equality and equilibrium between its several powers 
and actions ; and which is finally resolvable into, 
and constitutes, the attribute of justice. It may 
therefore be fairly pronounced, that in proportion 
to its more or less extensive violation of this rule, 
its decline and subversion are, in conformity with 
natural laws, proportionably accelerated, and the 
sooner accomplished ; whilst, on the contrary, in pro- 
portion to its adherence to it, its stability and dura- 
tion are rendered the more secure and lasting, 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 



OF THE DEGENEBACV OF POLITICAL SOCIETIES. 

The progression or advancement of nations, to 
a state of comparative or mature improvement, and 
their subsequent decline, forms a prominent feature 
in the sphere of history. The influential and gene- 
rating causes of such progression and decline are 
found to be inherent in the organization of the 
body politic, and to form its essential elements. 
These efficient motors, or secret springs, which re- 
gulate the destinies of nations, and in their minute 
rami6cations, those of individuals, as being compo- 
nent parts of the general whole, comprehend the 
utmost minutJEE of legislation. Such an aggregate, 
including every possible variety, must necessarily 
involve, amidst beneficent institutions, an extensive 
sphere of incongruities and discordances. To en- 
deavour to trace these respectively to their sources, 
with a view to diminish as far as possible, the bar"- 
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fill iofluence of the one, and to extend the salutary- 
effects of the other species of judicial policy, forms 
a principal portion of the duties of those, in whom 
the enactment and administration of the laws are 
vested. 

In this is manifestly comprised the protecting and 
conservative power of government. It follows, then, 
that unless the government of a state be well consti- 
tuted; that is, endowed with the various powers re- 
quisite for the conservation of its supreme authority ; 
and provided with the necessary restraints for coun- 
teracting the tendency of political power to usurp- 
ation and violence, its gradual decline and ultimate 
extinction must be an inevitable consequence. 

Although the constant and natural tendency of 
society, as respects the social and useful arts, is that 
of improvement, and an approximation to perfection, 
the same natural order cannot, unfortunately, with 
consistency and a conformity to truth, be applied to 
the phenomena and attributes of legislation, and 
the exercise and administration of political power. 
The natural and inevitable tendency of power 
being to augment its resources and aggrandize 
itself, at the expense of those elements on which It 
is essentially dependant for the attainment of these : 
minor considerations, and a proper deference to the 
rights of society, are too frequently overlooked; and 
the unpropitious qualities of injustice and political 
irgiversation, allowed to predominate. These po- 
ilitical truths fairly induce and guarantee the axiom, 
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thai (he decline and subversion of states are direct- 
ly attributable to tlie impolicy of rulers ; this, in 
otber words, comprehending an attempted counter- 
action and abro^tion of the laws of nature and of 
reason. 

If for a demonstration of the truth of snch 
maxims as these, practical illustration be required, 
we have only to direct attention to the existing 
phenomena of political societies. What, for in- 
stance, it may be asked, arc the immediate causes 
of those numerous physical and moral evils, to 
which several of the European states are, at the 
present period, so lamentably subjected ? To re- 
peat the enumerations whicli have beea briefly 
given,' it may be enquired, what are the direct and 
influential causes of the present degraded condition 
of the several king;dom5 of Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
&c. Sic.l The direct answer obviously, and at 
once presents itself,- wliicli is, that the moral, civil, 
and political degradation of these countries in tbe 
scale of nations, is exclusively referrible to the iiBr 
policy of those, in whom the administration of the 
laws and the functions of government are vested. 
The prominent feature in the countries which have 
just been named, is that of the demoralizing effects 
and benumbing influence of the worst qualities of 
the human mind, superstition and ignorance : the 
former indeed, being rather a consequence of the 
latter. On such bases, it is clearly not difficult to 
'Chaji. 8,Book 1. 
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erect systems of misrule and tyranny, — these effect- 
ing the mental and corporeal degradation of the 
mass of the community; whilst those who are the 
immediate causes of such physical and moral evils 
are rendered callous to the feelings of humanity, 
justice, beneficence, and all the moral virtues, 
which should adorn and influence society, in its 
minutest and most diversified forms and attributes. 

To the above enumerations should be added 
the case of the Ottoman Empire, which reaches 
imd includes the climax of the physical and moral 
evils resulting from the aberrations of political 
power, and the worst excesses of despotism; and 
which, in fact, also seems at the present period to 
have reached the climax of its destiny, or its term of 
duration, as an independent state, existing per se. 
Its present condition in the political scale is unequi- 
■vocally little better, than that of a state of vassalage 
to its powerful, inveterate, and ambitious foe, — the 
Empire of the Czars. The overwhelming supe- 
riority of the latter, its determined character and 
avowed policy being that of aggrandizement or the 
accession of territory, this according to some politi- 
cians of the present day places no inconsiderable 
portion of the states of Europe in the contingent 
situation, of being sooner or later compelled, to suc- 
cumb to this colossus of national energy. 

In connection with this subject, and as a con- 
sequence, it is assumed, that the balance of power, 
as it has subsisted between the several states of 
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Europe, among which England has bo long; held 
the acknowledged supremacy, is now broken ; — the 
preponderance in the political scale becoming now 
justly assignable to the Russian Empire ! The 
immediate basis of such an opinion is, that the im- 
mense extent of territory, and proportionably ex- 
tended population, of which Russia is composed, 
assigns to it an ascendancy of physical power, (n) 
It has been seen that accessories to these political 
advantages are wanting, to complete the aggregate 
of national supremacy. These accessories are the 
indispensable advantages of wealth, aud a high 
attainment in the civilized and useful arts, — com* 
prehending a preponderance in the attainment of 
every branch and species of knowledge, in conform- 
ity with the maxim, that " knowledge is power." 
The unlimited advantages arising from these two 
essential elements, as conducive to, and constituting 
national prosperity and power, — wealth and know- 
ledge, — unequivocally assign to the nation possess- 
ing the maximum of these collectively, a political 
ascendancy. If it be enquired, which of the 
European nations possesses the maximum of these 
respective elements, it is indisputable that the dis- 
tinction must be awarded to England, and her 
dependencies; — the next in the political ratio, un- 
questionably is France. 

The apprehension, that the prowess and ambi- 
tion of Russia would be likely to effect the subju- 
gation of the subordinate states of Europe, in sucha 
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manner as either to reduce them to a state of vas- 
salage; to compel them to become tributary ; or 
finally, to make them coalesce in one immense and 
unwieldy empire, is certainly, by no means conso- 
nant with the physical elements of societies, or the 
natural spirit of independence> and the universal 
desire for liberty, with which mankind are endowed. 
It is true, that a directly opposite character to these 
avowed attributes of mankind, is exhibited in the 
degraded condition of the Russiau peasantry, who 
in their " best estate," are but what are termed 
Adscripti glebse, — that is serfs, irremediably de- 
voted to a state of slavery. 

Such an event as that just named, — viz. the ex- 
tension of the dominion and power of Russia over 
the inajor part of Europe, would thus be extending 
the empire of barbarism; which would consequently 
be in the highest degree inimical to, and of a ten- 
dency to subvert and annihilate the refinements, en- 
joyments, and infinitely superior elements of civiliza- 
tion. The anticipation of such an event, is highly 
repugnant to the best feelings of humanity, philan- 
thropy, and a supreme regard, for all that tends to 

te conservation and amelioration of society. 

The line of argumentation which has just been 
pursued, relative to the present condition of the 
major part of the European states, and of the con- 
tingencies to which they are subjected, has rather 
ishibited the prevalence of political degeneracy, 

lan its opposite principle, amelioration and im- 
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provement; — tte former being directly referribleti 
tlie impolicy of rulers, and vicious and imperfect 
maxims of government; — whilst the latter has, ar- 
rayed under its banners, the salutary and beneficial 
consequences flowing from the cultivation of the 
peaceful and'useful arts ; and the genial and invi- 
gorating influences of philosophy, (o) 

From what has been advanced id the preceding 
portions of the present work, and from what has 
h been seen relative to the general tendency of politi- 
cal associations ; — viz. the legislative and governing 
[powers of societies, to degenerate, — this mainly 
I wising from the usurpations and abuses to which 
political power is more or less liable, it becomes 
directly inferential, that in a collateral order, the 
means of counteraction and remedy, have a definite 
existence and proportionate influence. To desire 
the welfare of the community, or to assist in its pro- 
motion, is therefore, to facilitate the adoption of 
those means essential thereto ; which constitutes true 
patriotism, or amor patriot. 

To give this its most extended character and 
influence, it should obviously emanate from the 
highest sources of society ; — that is, from those who, 
in their official capacities, are the institutors and 
administrators of the laws; on whose public and 
political conduct, the destinies of societies are 
dependant. This would therefore comprise the 
attributes of disinterestedness, and a sincere attach- 
ment to, and regard for, the public weal. Thif 
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attribute of disinterestedness is however amongst 
mankind, as experience proves, rather an abstract 
and difficult quality to be put in exercise; and 
which becomes the more so, when under the influ- 
ence of ambition; whilst the abuses of disinterest- 
edness for, or a disregard of the public welfare, is 
the fruitful source, whence the major part of the 
evils of societies originate. 

To attempt to trace the discordant and unpro- 
pitious elements of political degeneracy, through 
their intricacies and innumerable disguises, would 
form a task as impracticable to accomplish, as the 
subjects proposed for contemplation are, de facto, 
extensive. For instance, to investigate the theo- 
retical constitution of a legislative body or assem- 
faly,ri^d to analyse the justness and consistency 
of the principles and judicial forms to which its 
members, individually and collectively, are indebted 
for political elevation and importance, would in- 
volve considerations touching the abstract and 
relative purity of elections, or rather, of the suffrages 
of citizens, and their abuses; the constitution of 
Parliaments, and the comparative advantages at- 
tending their durations, either as septennial, trien- 
nial, or annual, &c. &c. (p) ; the whole of which 
would not only require diligent and judicious inves- 
tigation, but would form a complicated sphere of 
enquiry. This, from its nature, would necessarily 
be restricted to the forms and usages of a single 
state; and could not consequently, by possibility, 
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in minute development, embrace the complex cha- 
racters of a plurality of states. 

At the same time it may be remarked, that the 
forms and usages of a single state, would without 
doubt, for the preservation of its dignity, prohibit 
too daring an exposure of political errors, and im- 
politic measures of administration ; and of the prin- 
ciples, whether good or bad, on which the internal 
organization of its constituent and legislative assem- 
blies is dependant. General observations, analogous 
reasonings, and the derivatives from these, political 
axioms or maxims, form therefore for the most part 
the collective whole of political science. 

Here then perhaps, we arrive at the ultimate 
principle and essential basis of government; and 
that to which all measures of administration altoald 
directly tend ; — viz. the production and conservation 
of the aggregate happiness and welfare of the com^ 
munity. (q) To pursue the principle further, it may 
be asked, what systems of government and measures 
of administration, are most conducive to the attain- 
ment of this desirable object and end ? The reply 
is, that this must doubtless, be generally determined 
by the circumstances of societies, and the experience 
of mankind ; which, either expressed or implied, 
forms the public opinion of a community; this con- 
stituting a definite and legitimate standard of dis- 
approbation or approval. 

It has been upparejat in the foregoing discussions, 
that the systems of government the kast conducive 
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to the production of the public felicity and welfare, 
are those of pure despotism; — absolute monarchies, 
• — aristocracies, — oligarchies; — in fine, all systems 
which trample on the virtually inalienable rights of 
mankind, as founded on the essential bases of 
equality, liberty, security, equity, and their co-ordi- 
nates, or the laws whence they emanate ; designated 
the jus gentium and jus naturas, — the laws of nature 
and of nations. 

The direct inferences from the preceding ob- 
servations are therefore, that all laws of convention, 
which in operation are found inimical to the welfare 
of the community, become proscribed by the supe- 
rior principles of equity and abstract right; and 
that to eflect their abrogation, and counteract their 
injurious tendency, forms an indispensable adjunct 
of moral and social duty. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



I CITMUAET REJLECTIOSS ON THE BISTORT, IHBTITOTIOHB, 
ASD MODES OF OOVEftNUENT OFTIIE EDROrEAN STATEI, 



In reverting to the history and condition of 
Europe, for the period comprehending the wars 
subsequent to that formidable epoch, the French 
Revolution ; which event has been alternately eulo- 
gized as productive of the most beneficial conse- 
quences to mankind ; and on the contrary decried, 
as having been pregnant with the most atrocious 
crimes, and engendering the worst maxims in poli- 
tics and morals; — in a retrospective view of the 
I condition of Europe, during this period, it is appa- 
rent that the most extraordinary changes have been 
manifested. Every variety and species of govern- 
ment, has perhaps, during this comparatively short 
period, been subjected to the test of individual and 
national experience; and to the conflicting and 
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garriDg interests of society. The natural results of 
such rapid transitions and discordances, in the phy- 
sical, moral, and political elements of societies, have 
been anything but advantageous to the welfare of 
the people at large. Facts on the contrary demon- 
strate, the sad reverses which injudicious systems of 
government, and impolitic measures of administra- 
tion, have produced. From these for instance, have 
proceeded unjust wars ; oppressive burthens on the 
people, under the denomination of taxation ; arbi- 
trary laws, and financial restrictions and impositions 
on Commerce, one of the principal sources of na- 
tional prosperity ; — and from all of which, the phy- 
sical and moral degradation of the mass of society, 
has been inevitable. 

This mode of reasoning, would however induce 
the apprehension, that sueb a mass of physical and 
moral evil has solely arisen from that political phe- 
nomenon, the French Revolution ; which would at 
once annihilate every particle of reasoning in its 
favour. Such a conclusion would however, be 
highly injudicious, and irrelevant to the nature of 
facts. The true causes are unquestionably to be 
sought for, in the policy, or rather, in the general 
impolicy of the rival powers of Europe. A general 
league having been formed to crush the rising liber- 
ties of France, and the innovations of the revolu- 
tion, the consequences have been, the international 
conflicts and protracted warfare, which the Euro- 
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peaD States have individually and collectively es- 
perienced. 

Had not such a coinbiuation of forces existed, 
for the avowed purposes manifested, the evils now 
lamented would not probably have occurred ; in 
which case also, " the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war," would not consequently 
have prevailed to the extent it has done, during a 
period of more than a quarter of a century. The, 
results have been, according to the principles of 
liberal politicians, the existing depression of the ma- 
jor part of the European nations ; and the elevation 
of one power' to preeminence. 

Out of the war of principles, and the force of 
arms, which agitated Europe for so long a pe- 
riod, has arisen a novel power in the history of 
nations. The power here alluded to, it is obvious, 
is that which has been dignified by the appellation 
ef the Holy Alliance ; — which for its self-constituted 
authority ; — its principles of action, and the effects 
produced, by the operation of these principles, are 
collectively, violations of the law of nations, or law 
of nature, and the derivatives from these, the atlri- 
butesof justice and humanity; and all this, for the 
conservation of what is termed the principle of 
legitimacy: which is therefore collectively, a direct 
assumption of arbitrary and despotic power. 
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The modern history of Europe thus divides itself 
into two distinct parts ; the one respecting the new- 
institutions and events subsequent to the French 
revolutiouj and those that preceded it. At the for- 
mer period, subsequent to the fall of the Roman 
Empire, to which the innovations of Christianity, 
most undoubtedly principally contributed, an uniform 
and monotonous character, arising from the benumb- 
ing eifects of despotism, was predominant. At such 
a period of history, there is therefore but little pre- 
sented to view and contemplation, whence any bene- 
ficial portions of moral and practical knowledge can 
be derived. In such a cursory view of past history, 
however, in the periods alluded to, one grand feature 
and event is apparent ; and which, from the incal- 
culably beneficial effects that have resulted from 
it, to all succeeding periods of society, cannot well 
be passed over without notice. It is obvious, that 
what is here alluded to, is the rapid communication 
of knowledge, through the agency of the press. To 
its agency being mainly attributable, important ' 
changes in society, which have taken place ; — the 
moral and physical amelioration of mankind being 
an inevitable consequence. 

For illustration, as has been mentioned, past 
history affords innumerable details, in contrasting 
periods wherein the mental and moral degrada- 
tion of whole societies, have been the natural effect 
of the perverted principles of despotism ; itself fos- 
tering, and fostered by, superstition and ignorance. 
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Such a comparison and contemplation of past his- 
tory, and of the aspect which it presenta of the 
condition of society, during a lengthened period; — 
its darkest and most unpropitious character, being 
assignable to what are termed the semibarbaric or 
gothic ages ; does therefore by no means include 
those distant states of society, comprehending the 
classical seras of the Grecian and Roman Repub- 
lics, See. 

Aim! how fkint, 
Hon alow, the dann of beauty and of truth 
Brealis the relnctant shadee of Gothic night 
Which yet involve the nations ! Long they groin'd 
Beneath the furies of rapacioua Force, 
Oft' as tlie gloomy North with iron snarma 
Tempest'ous pouring from her frozen caves, 

swept the works 

Of Liberty and Wiadom down the gulf 

Of slUcvouring Night. Aknuide. 

Leaving however, such remote and propor- 
tionably enlightened periods as the classical aeras 
above mentioned, to the eulogies they justly merit, 
attention is more particularly to be directed, to 
contemporaneous times and events; and of these, 
the history and civil policy of the principal Euro- 
pean States afford extensive and ample scope for mi- 
nute detail. In fact, so extensive a sphere of inves- 
tigation is here presented to view, that to do justice 
to such a subject, a judicious examination of a 
wide range of data, of diverse principles, and their 
various combinations, would be indispensable. This 
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would therefore include, an analysis and impartial 
cramen of the diplomatic relations and civil policy 
of Courts, limited to individual States, and still fur- 
ther, to minute and intricate principles of adminis- 
tration ; not to mention the almost inaccessible 
arcana imperii. 

To descant on such diversified topics, and to 
trace the series of general and particular pheno- 
mena through their most intricate developments ; 
deducing and judiciously applying the natural and 
appropriate inferences, falls more particularly within 
the province of the Historian ; and constitutes what 
may be termed the philosophy of history. 

Such a complicated series, it need scarcely be 
remarked, forms in minute development, far too 
extensive a sphere of investigation and discussion, 
for the limits prescribed in the present work; and 
■we proceed therefore, with the more general obser- 
vations. 

The prospects inferred from the existing rela- 
tions of the European States are, as has been already 
noticed, the actual preponderance of the physical 
power of Russia; this virtually extending from the 
confines of the Russian empire in Asia, to the west- 
em boundaries of Europe; in fact according to 
some politicians, not excepting the banks of the 
Thames, or the emporium of commerce and wealth, 
the British Metropolis.' 



* Thefbnowing remarks, i 



vilh Ibis subject, occn 
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Such a splendid attainment of power, approx- 
imating to universal empire, may be assumed as too 
colossal for the energies of a single state. But to 
this may be opposed the consideration, that instead 
of the formation of one unwieldy empire, there 
would exist the subordination of several states or 
kingdoms, to one common superior; whence the 



in a Work, on the sitiialbn of the Principal Powers of Europe,* In 
commenting on the formation and prindplei of the Holy Alhaoce, 
thus desigoated from the confederation of the three powers of Ru>- 
eia, AuBtria, and Prussia; nnd abo in connection with the balance 
of power, in Europe, it is stated,! " there appears to be very Ultle 
probability that Austria and Prussia will be detached tV-om the triple 
alliance, and consequently that the balance of power will ever be 
restored. Thus by a singular fatality the progress of the principles 
of liberty, so hostile in their character to those of the Russian go- 
vernment, is itself one of the circumstances most taTourable to the 
influence of this government over the western powern. It furoidies 
at once a pretext for interference in the afifaira of these powers and 
an infallible means of sowing among them and in their bosoma the 
seeds of distraction and disunion, the only thing necessary to in- 
sure the victory of any single great power over any coalition, how- 
ever extensive and formidable. Inflamed by persecution, the frie&d) 
of liberty in the several countries will Rnally lose their patience and 
their prudence, and be hurried into attempts at revolution. Under 
pretenee of checking these attempts, the Russian garrisoie will 
advance f^om capita! to capital, as their terror has already spread 
itself from cabinet to cabinet, and should the disorderly materials 
now fermenting in England burst out into open insurrection, we 
may see at last the two-headed eagle extend his wings and unfkirl 
his charts triumphantly over the tower of London itself,"^ A coQ- 
ertainly nol devoul/y to be wished. 
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energies and complexion of individual and general 
government would necessarily emanate ; and which 
would thus, according to the tendency and charac- 
ter of the parent state, or rather of the dominant 
power, induce either the desolating and withering 
influences of despotism ; or the benign influences of 
equable laws, these of necessity producing the wel- 
fare and happiness of societies; and extending the 
empire of civilization. 

At the present epoch of European history 
therefore, and in the existing crisis of affairs, not- 
withstanding there are opposed the leading elemente 
of religion, morals, and political phenomena, — these 
constituting essentially, the customs and manners of 
nations, the anticipation is indulged in, that an 
amalgamation of the wholeof European society under 
one common head is inevitable. This is on the one 
hand assumed, as being eminently conducive to the 
welfare of society in the aggregate ; and in a con- 
trary view, as calculated to rephinge the most 
enlightened and civilized portion of the globe, into 
barbarism and anarchy. Such reasoning collectively 
and principally referring to an actual military domi- 
nion of Russia, over the rest of Europe. 

But admitting the determined and avowed po- 
licy of the Russian empire, to be that of perpetuai 
aggrandizement, and the submerging of previously 
independent states into one common vassalage, if the 
idea be extended to the whole of Europe, and a con- 
siderable portion of Asia, it is at once evident, ihs 
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for its accomplishment, protracted warfare, and the 
most violent collisions and convulsions of society, 
I -would be the inevitable precursors. 

Thus the immediate prospects for Europe, 83 
depending on such views of existing political pheno- 
mena, would be, the general reproduction of the 
discordant elements and deteriorating eifects of war, 
with its long train of ills and calamities ; and the 
consequent suspension of the salutary influences 
and immeasurably beneficent efiects, attendant on 
the existence of a reciprocal harmony between en- 
lightened and civilized nations. 

From this, a political axiom or truism may 
be deduced, — viz. that war and all its ills, is a 
direct emanation from principles of barbarism, • or 
leading to it; — thus inevitably frustrating and con- 
tracting the sphere of civilization, — annihilating the 
common sympathies of humanity, — and dissevering 
the bonds and minute elements of social life. 

Having in the present and preceding chapter, 
indulged rather freely in discussion on contempora- 
neous politics, limited to the general aspect of Eu- 
ropean society; and having seen of what discordaot 
elements it is as a mass composed ; that the leading 
features of the several nations are in the aggregate, 
political degeneracy, and the collision of antiquated 

I In the present iostance, the exciting cause, and that to wbicb 
attention is almost exclusively directed, being the semibarbaric and 
half civilized empire of the Czar— the growth of a cenlory j — this ia 
theretbre ostensibly in point, (r) 
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forms of civil administration, &c., with innovations 
induced by the progress of society ; — that the im-» 
mediate and direct consequences of these ills, are 
the moral, physical, and political degradation and 
deterioration of the condition of that portion of so- 
ciety denominated the people ; and that finally, on 
the basis of such deterioration of national energies, 
are founded the pretensions of one power to general 
dominion, it may in the spirit of philanthropy, as 
well as in that of patriotism, be asked, in what the 
remedial causes consist, for the prevention and re- 
moval of such a complication of actual and threat- 
ened evil. 

The reply is, at first view, obvious, — viz. that 
since the people constitute the efficient force of na- 
tions ; that as physical power emanates from them, 
and that by them the evils of mis-government, op- 
pression, and tyranny are so lamentably experienced, 
the results necessarily are, that in the progress of 
events and the combination of circumstances, to the 
democracy or people, must ultimately be referred all 
decisions on political rectitude; in other words, 
that the general will, in its free expression, must 
determine the character and complexion of forms of 
administration ; assume the attributes of supremacy 
and paramount authority ; and thus be founded on, 
and consecrate, the essential and immutable princi- 
ples of equality, equity, liberty, (s) 

A praAical application of the last mentioned 
principles, would be to array the democracy of i 
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tions, against tlie aristocracy ; and to assign to the 
democratical portion, a due preponderance in the 
political scale ; which are principles essentially 
combined in the description of government denomi- 
nated republican.' And these maxims, although 
not recognized in the European Codes, are found to 
assume a definite and determinate character, in the 
civil policy of the United States. 

In favour of the last mentioned description 
of government, — the republican, the following is 
given in the Work already noticed.' In remarking 
on the progress of civilization, and the spirit of im- 
provement throughout Europe, it is stated, — " its 
general tendency is to introduce institutions essen- 
tially republican, or in other words, established on 
the basis of equal rights. Whether the forma of 
aristocracy and monarchy, which in such a state of 
things are the mere shadows of a departed sub- 
stance, will be retained by the force of habit, or 
whether hereditary magistracies and distinctions 
will wholly disappear, is perhaps uncertain. The 
simple and manly beauty of republican forms will 

1 " Candour, force, and cievationof minil, are the propiof ile- 
mocracy j and virtue is the principle of cooduct, required to its pi«- 
Bervation, Hoiv beautiful a preeminence on the side of popular 
government ? and liow ardently should mankind wish for the romn, 
if it leaded to establish the principle, or were, in every instEraee, * 
sure indication of its presence ! " Ferguson on Civil Society, patt 1, 
sect, 10. ^ 

2 On the Situation nod Prospects ot'Europe, chap, 11). 
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no doubt, he perceived in time by tbe cultivated 
classes in Europe ; and will obtain a preference over 
the cumbrous magnificence and childish pageantry 
of courts. The great economy attending these forms, 
and their real superiority for the dispatch of busi- 
ness, are sufficiently evident ; and the example of 
the United States is annually refuting the vain 
charge, which European writers have made against 
them, of tending to create confusion and turbulence. 
After all that has been said of the stability of mo- 
narchies, and the agitation of republics, it appears 
at last that the pure democracy of the United States 
is the firmest and most tranquil government now 
existing in Christendom." 

These observations tend to demonstrate, 
that to resist the encroachments of power, the 
democracy or people constitute the sole effective 
force in nations. From which a moral truism is 
deducible, — that it is the duty of citizens, indivi- 
dually and collectively, to endeavour through the 
medium of that formidable moral engine, the public 
opinion, in the first instance, to procure the aboli- 
tion of laws and institutions injurious to, and de- 
structive of the welfare of the community; and 
secondly, to resist with energy, by the expression of 
the public disapprobation, the imposition and enact- 
ment of laws, deemed injurious in their tendency, 
and inimical to the public weal. 

Althoi^h physical pow'sr is allied with tb' 
mocracy, there are still wanting on the part 
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people, in the aggregate, the essential elements of 
wealth and knowledge, to give them a requisite 
preponderance in the political scale. Quere, may 
not the abstraction of wealth, in the shape of taxa- 
tion, and by impositions and restrictions on Com- 
merce, be a secret mean employed by those who 
hold the reins of government, to diminish, and vir- 
tually to annihilate the energies of the people? 
This, although it may be assumed as an uncharita- 
ble supposition, appears plausible, and minute at- 
tention to facts would doubtless confirm it. Leaving 
however the adventitious and contingent acquisition 
of wealth, there remains the other indispensable and 
primary element, — the acquisition and dissemination 
of knowledge. 

The last mentioned indispensable attribute of 
civilized society, — the dissemination of knowledge, 
which has been already commented on, is therefore 
one of the most accessible resources, calculated to 
assign to the mass of the community, political im- 
portance ; to which consequently, every possible 
encouragement should be given, (t) 

If from the general observations and reasonings 
which have been advanced, inquiry and minute 
analysis were instituted into the forms, attributes, 
and merits, of a particular administration or system 
of government, the first in importance which pre- 
sents itself to view, is certainly the government and 
constitution of England ; which having had assigned 
it the preeminence over all other governments, either 
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ancient or modern ; and having received tbe eulogies 
of politicians, and of mankind in general, affords 
consequently, an ample field for political and pliilo- 
sophical disquisition ; this at the same time demand- 
ing the indispensable qualities of erudition, laborious 
research, and patient investigation. ' 

In connection with this subject, the follow- 
ing remarks occur, in the Work previously quoted,* 
in favour of the British constitution. In treating 
of Great Britain it is observed, " the country 
which first gave the example of a free and well- 
regulated government is naturally an object of cu- 
riosity and interest to the friends of liberty ; and 
to this distinction Great Britain seems to be fairly 
entitled. We find in the fierce democracies of 
Greece and Rome, and in the modern Italian re- 
publics, many traces of high spirit and independent 
feeling, many exhibitions of the loftiest qualities 
that belong to our nature; characters perhaps that 
have never been excelled or equalled in England; 
but the political institutions of these states were all 
irregular and vicious; and some of the most cele- 
brated of them, as Athena, were also deficient in 
the necessary resources for embodying the principle 



' " Nothing but a patient and minnte inrestigation of the prac- 
tice of the government in all its parts, and through its whole history , 
can give us just notions on thin important subject" Discourse oo 
the study of the law of nature and nations, by Sir J, Mackintosh. 

^ By A, H. Everett, on the Prospect^ gtc. ofEurop 
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of liberty in a powerful and imposing form. The 
illustrious characters that adorned all these repub- 
lics, and the charm of poetry and eloquence thst 
has been thrown about them in description, have 
given a sort of conventional celebrity to their poli- 
tical institutions, which vanishes at the slighest 
touch of critical examination. Holland is perhaps 
the country which has the best right to contest with 
England the glory of giving the world the first 
example of a liberal and well-regulated constitution; 
but although the republic of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces made a nearer approach to the attainment of 
this object than its predecessors, it was far from 
reaching it. It was reserved therefore for England 
to solve this great problem ; and to exhibit, for the 
first time, the phenomenon of a vigorous and per- 
manent political system, founded on the basis of 
liberty and equality. All the new representative 
governments on the continent of Europe are avow- 
edly imitations of this ; although they have not 
copied the British constitution in every part, and 
where they intended to copy have often failed to do 
it, from not understanding the model. In the United 
States we have brought, as we suppose, the forms 
of government to still greater perfection ; have 
cleared away many abuses, avoided many errora, 
and introduced great improvements in the details of 
administration ; but we are still proud and happy 
to look to Great Britain, as the source from which 
we derive the spirit and tlie love of liberty, and from 
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which we have drawn all our political institutions, 
with the alterations necessary to accommodate them 
to our situation and habits. The British Islands, 
therefore, whatever may be the future fate of their 
inhabitants^ will always be reckoned as classical 
and sacred ground by the friends of liberty ; and 
their history and constitution will ever be studied 
with singular attention, by all who wish to attain 
correct notions of political science." 

In connection however with such general eulo- 
gium on the politics and administration of England, 
there exists, and has existed, notwithstanding, a vast 
deal to censure and condemn in its internal policy ; 
and in the consequences resulting, — its external re- 
lations and conduct, with respect to other nations. 
In continuation of the article whence the above 
quotation has been adduced, it is remarked, in a 
reverse picture of political affairs, that *^ the crisis 
which now threatens the safety of England may 
perhaps be traced, without much fear of error, to a 
mistaken system of administration, as its remote and 
general cause. It is not unnatural for individuals 
or nations, who feel the consciousness of superior 
advantages, to waste them in useless and extrava- 
gant enterprises. Great Britain, in the pride of 
wealth and power, has made it a part of her magni- 
^cence to take the lead, at vast expense, in general 
politics. Had she abstained wholly from this soffe 
of intervention, it can hardly be doubted that the 
resources which have enabled her, as it werei;tw 
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hold tbe sceptre of Europe, would have been suffi- 
cient to give her perfect independence, and security 
from attack at home. She would, therefore, on this 
supposition, have still enjoyed, in an equal degree, 
the only real advantage which can be alleg-ed as a 
rational motive for such interference — however dif- 
ferent it may be from the causes which actually 
produce it in practice. In other respects, how 
much more favourable would have been her posi- 
tion. She would be free from the enormous debt 
which has been contracted in waging these useless 
wars. Her establishments, civil and military, would 
have continued throughout upon a moderate scale; 
and it would not have been found necessary, in 
order to raise a sufficient revenue, to impose upon 
labour the enormous burdens and various restric- 
tions which embarrass it so seriously, and form, with 
the amount of the debt, the essential difficulty of 
the present crisis. She would then, in a word, have 
enjoyed all her actual advantages, and avoided all 
the evils and dangers which surround and threaten 
her. If, therefore, the spirit of the British constitu- 
tion may well be held up as a fit object of admira- 
tion and imitation, the spirit of the British adminis- 
tration, in some of its important parts, may also be 
regarded as a salutary warning to other nations, 
who are or may be tempted, in the consciousness of 
wealth and power, to run into similar errors." 

From a retrospective view of past policy, at- 
tention might be devoted to, and anticipations in- 
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I dulged upon the probable future ; past errors and 
misfortunes constituting; the effective landmarks, for 
avoiding the "shoals and quicksands" which per- 
vade the turbulent ocean of mal- administrations, 
political strifes, and the collision of the hostile and 
jarring interests of civilized, but certainly imper- 
fectly organized societies. As however the guid- 
ance of the vessel of the state, is necessarily in- 
trusted into the hands of those who are at the helm 
of affairs, and hold the i-eins of government, to them 
the popular attention and the expression of the pub- 
lic opinion, become exclusively directed, in the fond 
hope, that the perception and experience of physical 
and national ills may lead to endeavours to point 
out their remedies ; and that, acting on philanthro- 
pic and patriotic principles, the reformation of 
abuses may be effected, and the permanent order, 
welfare, and happiness of society established. 
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CHAPTER X. 



f^ATIOVALI^ Of TU£ FQR^GOING ARGUMENTS : COK9^UOIVO 

REFLECTIONS. 

In the discussions contained in the preceding 
pages, illustrations have been attempted of the com- 
plexion and character of governments and laws» 
including their abstract and relative influences}*^ 
that is, considered with relation to general or paf^ 
ticular societies. In such investigations it has been 
iliferred, that, the attributes of government, or the 
science of legislation, have proceeded from the pri- 
mary and simple elements of democracy, through 
their intricate and complicated diversities. This 
being apparently, the most rational view of society. 
In accordance with which hypothesis, is the follow- 
ing, — ^ " We may incline to believe, that mankind, 
in their simplest state, are on the eve of erecting 
republics. Their love of equality, their habit of 

1 Ferguson on Civil Society, part S, sec« 3. 
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I essembliog in public councils, and their zeal for the 
tribe to which they belong, arc qualifications that 
6t them to act under that species of government; 
and they seem to have but a few steps to make, in 
order to reach its establishment. They have only 
to define the numbers of vrhich their councils shall 
consist, and to settle the forms of their meeting : 
they have only to bestow a permanent authority for 
repressing disorders, and to enact a few rules in fa- 
vour of that justice they have already acknow- 
ledged, and from inclination so strictly observe." 

The bases and fundamental elements of society, 
are thus identified with the state of nature ; primary 
institutions are therefore, to be assumed as the plain 
and simple dictates of nature, influencing mankind 
in their unsophisticated state; — unbiassed by pre- 
judices, and uncontrolled by the perversions and 
tyrannical usurpations of power, in its innumerable 
disguises ; but, notwithstanding, mankind in such a 
state, are a prey to the influence of fear, this being 
principally founded on ignorance of physical or 
natural, and of moral or mental phenomena. On 
such a view of the subject, however, it may be con- 
tended, that, if the sentiment of fear predominated 
amongst mankind, in the infancy of society, how 
could such a disposition of mind be compatible, 
with a spirit of independence ? In the resolution of 
such a question, a distinction is to be made between 
the corporeal and mental powers — since the former 
may be endowed with, and characterized by strength 
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and energy, whilst the latter, from the predominance 
of ignorance, are chiefly distinguished by imbe- 
cility. From a profound ignorance therefore of 
natural causes, the phenomena of nature presented 
to the senses, become elevated, in imagination, into 
supernatural; and that which is an inevitable con- 
sequence of natural laws, becomes ascribed to the 
influence of supernatural agency. Such phenomena 
exciting the attributes or states of mind, designated 
astonishment, admiration, apprehension, &c., which 
last is synonymous with thn sentiment of fear. 
There are here then presented to view, the two 
classes of natural and moral phenomena. The for- 
mer, by influencing mankind, whilst in a state of 
barbarism, by exhibitions of grandeur, by terrific 
appearances, &c., inducing the moral or mental 
qualities of devotion _combined with superstition, 
and being therefore, the fruitful sources of, and ge- 
nerating superstitious dogmas, which at length ex- 
ert an extensive and paramount influence on society 
at large — giving existence to all the fictions of his- 
tory, connected with fabulous and mythological 
creations of the imagination. 

Thus much then for the influence of the senti- 
ment of fear, excited by, and emanating from the 
perception and observation of natural phenomena; 
or rather this sentiment, in such instance, principally 
arising from the ignorance of palpable and obvious 
causes of such phenomena, which is more particu- 
larly assignable to mankind in the origin of society. 
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With such predominant sentiment or disposition of 
mind, a spirit of independence may therefore, not- 
withstanding; exist ; this spirit of independence pro- 
ceeding from the attribute of equality, which forms 
:e incipient element in the constitution of the de- 
locratic form of government; and which, on the 
hypothesis here given, is collateral with the organi- 
zation of society. 

The attribute of fear, however, assumes a diffe- 
rent complexion, when considered in relation to moral 
phenomena, that is of phenomena forming the com- 
plex relations of society, connected with civil and 
political institutions. Thus for instance, according 
to Montesquieu, fear is the principle of the despotic 
form of government.' — " As virtue is necessary in a 
republic, and in a monarchy, honour; so fear is ne- 
cessary in a despotic government : with regard to 
virtue, there is no occasion for it, and honour would 
be extremely dangerous. 

Here the immense power of the prince is devol- 
ved entirely upon those to whom he is pleased to 
intrust it. Persons capable of setting a value upon 
themselves would be likely to create revolutions. 
Fear must therefore depress their spirits, and extin- 
guish even the least sense of ambition." 

* " In despotic states the nature of the govem- 
lent requires the most passive obedience ; and 



1 L'Esprit del \o\x, chap, 9. liv. 3. 
« Ibid, chap. 10. 
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wlieii once llic prince's will is made known, itoi^;bt 
infallibly to produce its effect. . 

Here they have no limitations or restrictions, 
no mediums, terms, equivalents, parleys, or remon- 
strances ; nothing equal or better to propose ; man 
is a creature that submits to the absolute will of a 
creature like himself. 

Man's portion here, like that of beasts, is 
instinct, compliance, and punishment." 

The position assumed in the foregoing observa- 
^ons, relative to the priority of the democratic form 
of government, in the earliest condition of society, is 
literally beyond the pale of demonstration, as respects 
the origin of all government ; ' and a decision on such 
a question may, perhaps, intrinsically be considered 
as unimportant. Plausible reasons however justify 
the assumption, that the progress of government, or 
of civil policy, baa been from democracy to aristo- 

1 Excepting pcrliaps the Jewish iuitiiutions, as recorded in 
' the Seripturcs ; accwrdiiig to which testimony, the ratriarchal form 
of governmcnl look the [irccedencp, and was followptl by the Pon- 
tifical, in which npccica ihc snprcme anihoiily was assigned to the 
EMers of the people ; and ci»nsecu lively, the Regal form of go 
.raetit. The poDtifical, ceasing in the person of Samuel, and dK 
, TCgal government commencing witb Saul. But independently of 
the Jewish nation and Its institutions, others arc to be cnumeraleil, 
BUch as the Persian, Assyrian, and Babylonian Empires, the king- 
dom of Egypt, &c., whose origins are obscured by a remote anli- 
<]uily; an invei ligation of such subjects, falls therefore, more 
ticularly within the province of History and Chronology, — siace 
epochs are to be ascettuined, and determinate data established. 
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■acj', limited and absolute monarchy, despotism, 
'8cc. In illiistvation of the paramount influence of 
popular government, according to Ilumc' " however 
perfect the monarchical form may appear to some 
politicians, it owes all its perfection to the repub- 
lican ; nor is it possible, that a pure despotism, es- 
tablished among a barbarous people, can ever, by 
its native force and energy, refine and polish itself. 
It must borrow its laws, and methods, and institu- 
tions, and consequently its stability and order, from 
free governments. These advantages are the sole 
growth of republics. The extensive despotism of a 
barbarous monarchy, by entering into the detail of 
the government, as well as into the principal points 
of administration, for ever prevents all such im- 
provements." 

Again, in further illustration of the respective 
characters of monarchical and popular government 
it is remarked, — -"although in a civilized mo- 
narchy, as well as in a republic, the people have 
security for the enjoyment of their property ; yet ia 
both these forms of government, those who possess 
the supreme authority have the disposal of many 
honours and advantages, which excite the ambition 
and avarice of mankind. The only difference is, 
that, in a republic, the candidates for office must look 
downwards, to gain the suffrages of the people; in 
a monarchy, they must turn their attention upwards, 

I Essay U, vol. I. 
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to court the good graces and favour of the great. 
To be successful in the former way, it is oecess&ry 
for a man to make himself useful, by bis industry, 
capacity, and knowledge : to be prosperous in the 
latter way, it is requisite for him to render himsetf 
agreeable, by his wit, complaisance, or civility. A 
strong genius succeeds best in republics : a refioed 
taste in monarchies. And, consequently, the sciences 
arc the more natural growth of the one, and the 
polite arts of the otlier. 

Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving 
their chief stability from a superstitious reverence 
to priests and princes, have commonly abridged the 
liberty of reasoning, with regard to religion and 
politics, and consequently metaphysics and morals. 
All these form the mosf considerable branches of 
science. Mathematics and natural philosophy, 
which only remain, are not half so valuable," 

The science of jurisprudence is, by analysis, re- 
■olvable into a few primary and simple elements, 
which are to be identified with the institution and 
orffanization of society ; in other words, without tbe 
cxiMtcncc and operation of these elements, sociefy 
ttnotf, could not by possibility subsist. In an exami' 
niition of the history of jurisprudence therefore, it is 
('(jiirid to [irocced, from its primordial bases, which 
huvi; existence, and are acted on, in uncivilized 
(Kjmmimitiefl, by gradual developments, to the com- 
itlicntcd diversities it assumes, in the refinements of 
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The immediate and efficient basis of such a 
lotnplicated superstructure, it need scarcely be re- 
seated, and is a self-evident maxim, is the para- 
Biount principle of equity; the conservation and 
aidjudicatioti of which, forms, or should form, the su- 
|>reme object and aim of all law, and beneficent 
modes of administration. 

In endeavours to attain and secure the equal 
I ' administration of laws, and the equable dispensa- 
tion, or an approximation to this, of the important 
attribute of justice, all the varieties and technicali- 
ties of legal science are involved. For the equal 
administration of justice — "Hhe first maxim in a 
free state is, that the laws be made by one set of 
men and administered by another; in other words, 
that the legislative and judicial characters be kept 
separate." But in the labyrinths and niceties in- 
volved in legal decisions, may not decisions on the 
principles of equity be frequently obscured, and 
justice itself have no definite existence. In rigid 
and even superficial investigation of such subjects, 
this must doubtless be sufficiently apparent. 
Wherein then it may be asked, consists the remedy ? 
Perhaps a rational answer would be, that it consists 
in the simplification of judicial forms and processes ; 
this admitting of the nearest possible approximation 
to reason and precision, divested therefore, as far 
as possible, of the sophistries, perplexities, and in- 
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tricacieS; with which accumulated and antifuated 
forms aikl systems of judicature necessarily abouiKL 
We are here however digressing on a subject of cwi- 
siderable magnitude, and certainly of vital impor- 
tance to the interests of communities ; and perhs^s 
the immediate inference from the foregoing obser- 
vations is, that since the principles of natural law, 
are in themselves precise and of definite application, 
the endeavour to maintain the strictest possible ad- 
herence to these, should form a predominant attri- 
bute of judicial and national policy. 

With all such considerations however, it is indis- 
putable that the public opinion of a community, is in- 
timately concerned ; which is saying, that the public 
opinion has great influence in the sanction of exist- 
ing abuses, and must have a corresponding influence 
and power, in producing and sanctioning superior 
and more beneficent modes of administration ; and 
in the conservation and application of the principles 
of equity ; violations of which principles, as has 
been demonstrated, are the fruitful sources of the 
political and moral evils, which assail and deteriorate 
the general aspect and condition of society. 

The public opinion, may thus, in the foregoing 
sense, infallibly constitute, either a vehicle of error, 
this inducing a lengthened series of individual and 
national misfortune and sufiering ; or, on the con- 
trary, promote and facilitate the attainment, deter- 
minate existence, and operation of the best princi- 
ples of legislative and judicial policy-*-founded on 
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laws; whilst, on the conlrary, intolerant and arhi- 
traiy creeds, are Deccssarily followed by despotic 
and tyrannic taws. 

In thus contemplating the several characteristic! 
and attributes of gOTemments and laws, proceeding, in 
operation,froni general and abstract principles through 
their subordinalegradations and phenomena, enlight- 
ened and approved s}'Steras of civil policy become 
apparent, and merit adoption ; whiUt all adverse sys- 
tems become proscribed, and unworthy of regard. 

If it be enquired, wherein tests are afibrded for 
decision on the merits, or, for approval of modes of 
administration, it may be replied, that these ob- 
viously consist in the nature of things, — in facts 
and the experience of mankind. A leg-itimate 
standard is utility, and the production of the aggre- 
gate quantity of happiness in communities — in 
whicli, the general welfare, estending through their 
subordinate gradations, assigns the preference and 
the superiority, to the congenial and efficient causes 
by wliich it is produced. 

Thus, according to Mirabeau, * " Society is 
just, good, worthy of our love, when it procures to 
all its members their physical wants, — security, 
LIBERTY, the possession of their natural rights; 
— it is in this that consists all the happiness of 
which the social compact is susceptible ; it is un- 
just, bad, unworthy of our love, when it is partial to 
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a small number, and cruel to the greater part; it is 
then that it necessarily multiplies its enemies, and 
■obliges them to revenge themselves by criminal 
■actions that it is forced to punish. It is not upon 
caprices of a political society, that depend the 
ue notions of justice and injustice, of moral good, 
and evil, of real merit and demerit ; it is upon the 
utility, it is upon the necessity of things, that will al- 
ways oblige men to feel, that there exists a mode of 
[acting, that they arc obliged to venerate, and to ap- 
prove in their fellow men, or in society, whilst there 
is another mode, that they are obligated, by their 
JJature, to hate and to condemn." 

From considerations of, and disquisitions on 
the attributes and characteristic phenomena of civil 
and judicial policy, precise data are thus afforded; 
inrhich data are founded on the testimony of history, 
and the experience of mankind ; whilst the general 
aspects of political communities exhibit evidence 
of the nature of their governments — of the respon- 
sibilities attached to them, — and of the extensive in- 
fluences exercised. 

For summary illustration of the foregoing ob- 
servations, the following may also be appropriately 
cited. ' " Government has necessarily and equally 
an influence on the philosophy and morals of na- 
tions, in the same manner that its cares prpduce 
labour — activity — abundance — salubrity — its neg- 



l System gf Nature, chap, fl, part 1, 
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ligence, and ita injustice produce laziness — dis- 
couragement penury — contagion vices and 

crimes. It depends \ipon government to bring forth 
or to stifle talents — industry — virtue. Indeed the 
government, the distributer of dignities — of riches 
— of rewards, and of punishments; in short, master 
of those objects in which men have learnt from their 
infancy to place their felicity and happiness, ac< 
quires a necessary influence over their conduct — ■ 
it lights up their passions — it turns them to what- 
ever side it pleases — it modifles them and deter- 
mines their manners, which are in a whole pec^le 
the same as in the individuals, only the conduct, or 
the general system of wills and of actions, which 
necessarily result from their education — from their 
government — from their laws — from their religious 
opinions — from their institutions, whether rational 
or unreasonable. In short, the manners are the 
habits of a people : these manners are good when- 
ever there results from them true and solid happiness 
to society : and in spite of the sanction of the laws 
— of custom — of religion — of the public opiDioo, 
and of example, these manners can be detestable in 
the eyes of reason, when they have nothing more in 
their favour than the suff'rage of habit and of pre- 
judice, who rarely consult experience and good 
sense. There is no action, however abominable, 
that has not, or which has not had applauses and 
Uion in some nation. Above all religioa 
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s consecrated the most unreasonable and the most 
ivolting customs. 

The passions being the motion of attraction 

1 of repulsion, of which Nature renders man sus- 

le, for those objects which appear useful op 

rejudicial to him, are able to be withheld by the 

ws, or directed by the government, who hold the 

ladstone proper to make them act. All the passions 

E constantly limited by loving or hating, — search- 

i; after or avoiding, — desiring or fearing. These 

isions, necessary to the conservation of man, are a 

insequence of his organization, and display them- 

i with more or less energy, according to his 

nperament; education and habit develop them 

1 modify them, and government turns them t(>- 

s those objects that it believes itself interested 

^making desirable to the subjects that are submitted 

The different names which they have given 

a the passions are relative to the different objecta 

llich excite them, such as pleasure, grandeur, 

jches, which produce voluptuousness, ambition, 

Jiity, avarice. If we examine attentively the 

taurces of those passions which are predominant in 

Itions, we shall find them commonly in their go- 

Dents. They are the impulsions of their chiefs 

h render them sometimes warlike and some- 

. superstitious — sometimes covetous of glory, 

i sometimes greedy after money — sometimes ra- 

ional and sometimes unreasonable; if sovereigns, 

I order to enlighten and render happy their do- 
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minions, were to employ only the tenth part of tke 
vast expenditures which they lavish, and of the 
pains which they take to deceive and to afflict them, 
their subjects would presently be as wise and happy 
as they are at present ignorant and miserable. 

Thus let* them renounce the vain project of 
destroying and rooting the passions out of the hearts 
of men ; and let them endeavour to direct them to- 
wards objects that are useful for themselves and 
their associates. Let education, government^ and 
the laws habituate them to contain them within 
those just bounds that are fixed by experience and 
reason." 

From the general explication of the ph^iomena 
of government, such as, the propounding of maxims 
of civil and judicial policy, and the portraiture of 
effects anticipated and realized as invariable and 
uniform consequences, flowing from the operation (A 
definite and determinate principles, — from such ge- 
neral considerations, it is obvious, their application 
and limitation to particular communities, necessarily 
involve extensive and important details. In the 
character and complexion of ea^isting governments, 
in the quarter of the globe, ^ to whioh attention has, 
in the foregoing pages, been principally directed, a 
predominance of political evils has been, and is m»r 
nifested. With an admission of the existence and 
morbid operation of a preponderating mass of ill, an 

} Europe, 
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icknowledgement must likewise, in the spirit of 
iiilanthropy be made, that extensive political re- 
wmation becomes an indispensable panacea, for 
removal and remedy of sucli incongruous and 
discordant elements. At the same time it may be 
marked, that such gradual, efficient, tind desirable 
eformation, is undeniably, although slowly pro- 
ressing, throughout the political and rival coramu- 
fities more immediately under consideration. 

In one or more communities, for instance, the 
dutary and corrective influences arising from the 
IKpression of the public voice or opinion, are pro- 
active of gradual amelioration and important and 
'beneHcial changes. Evidence of which is afforded 
by a comparison of existing and recent periods of 
society in general, with antecedent and more remote 
periods ; the superiority of the former over the 
latter being clearly apparent. This elevated and 
superior condition of society in the aggregate, a va- 
riety of congenial causes has conspired to produce. 
With the admission however, that considerable 
amelioration and improvement have been effected 
in the condition of mankind, and society at large, 
must be added the conviction, that a vast deal of 
political and moral reformation remains to be accom- 
plished. 

Here however, our lucubrations may for the pre- 
sent terminate, with the hope that, the existing evils 
of society may find a remedy ; that industry, pros- 
perity, and, aa a natural consequence, the general 
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laws of nature and morality, and of these as appli<- 
cable to the whole of society, it may be asserted^ 
that if adhered to in the administration of govern-* 
ment, the welfare and felicity of the community 
would doubtless as inevitably result, as the demon- 
stration of a mathematical problem'from just and 
accurate data. 
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Note (A) p. 12. 
A republic or commoDwealtb, it is asserted, must bave 
had the precedence of other forms of government, as re- 
snItiDg from the nataral equality in which mankind existed 
ia the primary formation of society. This is founded on 
Ihe opinioD, that a large extension of power, necessarily 
subsisted on the part of the democracy or people, in a rude 
state of society, whence delegations of power subieguently 
resulted. In accordance with this idea, is the following 
from Volney's Ruins of Empires, — note to page 67. — "It 
is Temarkahle that this has in all instances heen the con- 
stant progress of societies : beginning with a alate of anarchy 
or democracy, that is, with a great division of power, tbey 
have passed to aristocracy, and from aristocracy to monar< 
chy" &c. 

A different opinion is however expressed by Rousseau,* 
relative to the primary institutions of society, by placing 
the government of an aristocracy first in the natural order, 
■a follows ; — " Les premieres societ^s se gouvero^rent aristo- 
cratiqnement. Les chefs des families d61iberaient entr'eux des 
afiaires publiqnes ; les jeunes gens c^daient sans peine k I'au- 
toritfe de I'expferience. De 1^ les noms de Pritres, d' An- 
eien, de Senal, Les Sauvages do I'Amgrique septentrionale 
■e gourernent encore ainsi, de nos jours, et soni tr^s-bien 
gouvernfs," See. 
■ In confirmation however of this assumption, that ihe re- 



n the Social Coutnuit, liv. 3, cbap. i. De VAmUuratie. 
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publican form of gorernment had tbs precedence of othsr 
forms, Voltaire in his Philoaopbical Dictiooar; ,' asseiU 
that "every state, on the whole earth, indispatably has ori- 
ginally beeD a republic : it is the natural progress of homan 
nature. A number of families, at first, entered into an alli- 
ance to secure one another against bears and wolves ; and 
tbatnhich had plenty of grain, bartered with another which 
had nothing bat wood. On our discovery of America, the 
several tribes throughout that vast part of the world, were 
found divided into republics ; but there were only two king- 
doms. Of a thouaanii nations, only two were snbduod. 

It was anciently so on our side of the globe: beforo the 
petty kings of Elruria and Rome started op, Europe was full 
ofrepublics;— Africa has slill its republics. — Europe has 
eight republics, without monarch.i; Venice, HollanJ, Switzer- 
land, Genoa, Lucca, Ragnsa, Geneva, and St. Marino. Po- 
land.t Sweden, and Eugland, may be looked upon as repub< 
lies under a king. —Now, (it is asked, J which would yon have 
YouT conntry to be, a monarchy, or a republic? This is a 
question, which has been bandied to and fro these four 
thousand years. Ask the rich, which is the best, and they 
will nnanhuonsly vote for an aristocracy; inquire of the peo- 
ple, and Ihey will, one and all, cry up a democracy ; as for 
royalty, it is only kings who will prefer it. How, then, comes 
it to pass, that almost the whole earth is governed by mo- 
narchs ? The true reason is, that men very rarely deserve to 
be their own governors." M. Voltaire appears here to coincide 
with what is asserted by Montesquieu to be an indiapeneabla 
principle of the republican form of government. It is re- 
marked, t "there is no great share Of probity necessary lo 
support a monarchical or despotic government. Tb« force 

■ An. CouQiry. 
t Since tbis iras nrittcB, Polacd liariog oeiuad to exiat aa an inde- 
pcudcDt state, ibe paisUoI conaeiiueiitJy cBonot renmia, HoUaud may 
(letliap* ba (ubtlituCeil. | £aprit dM lois, liv> S, dnp. 3- 
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bf laws ID one, and the prince's arm iii the nllicr, are sufficient 
"to direct anil matnlain ihe whole. But in a popnlur slate, 
ana spring; more is necessary, i^amely virtue." 

Montesquieu, however, does ugt appear to express an 
ofjqjoa 83 lo Uie priority ,ot' f) particular I'orm of gorerDmeiit.. 
A decision on thjs subject oiay not he presumed la be very iii|- 
p/^rlaat, but simply in an Jiistorical point ol' view intcrealing, 
aa illastrativc of the D^luraJ order and progress of scciely. 



Note (B) p. 23. 

Some inconsislenl reasoning on this subject, appears 
evidently to be adopted by Rousseau,* who remarks, "that 
the idea of represenlatioa is modern, aad derived its origin 
from the feudal government : a system so absurd and iniqui- 
tous, that, while it degrades human nature, it throws disho- 
nour on the name of man. The people never had represent- 
atives in the republics, or even in the monarchies of ancient 
times; and the word was not known amongst them." 

Some little etgaivocalion appears however in the above 
quotation: the fendal government may for instance be as- 
sumed as being designated " absurd and iniquitous," as well 
as the system of representation ; the application of the pro- 
sent tense however, that it " rfe^radeg human nature," must 
limit it to the representative system; the feudal government 
having long since become extinct. In support of these obser- 
vations the practices of the Grecian and Roman republics are 
adduced, wherein for the purposes of legislation, general as- 
semblies of the people were resorted to. 

It is dilficult however to imagine how the affairs of go- 
vernment can be conducted to the advantage of tht; commu- 
nity, which is or should be the direct object and aimofgovern- 
luent, without the intermediate qualification of reprosenln- 
tivea ; the dilEculties opposed, and which are to bo avoided, 
are the extremes of democracy and despotism. 

* Du CuQtCBt, lir. 3, chap. 15, 
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Note (C) p. 43. 

In Turther illuetration am) snum^ration of tlie relative 
■dfantages aDiI diiad vantages altacbing to the primary rorm* 
of gorernmeBl nLicli hove been dei^cribeil, tlie fnllowing; may 
in continuation be adduced, and assanied as fairly porlraj'- 
ing tbeae. — " * The separate advaatagea of Monarchy ate 
unity of counsel, nclivity, decision, secrecy, dispatch; the 
military strength and energy, which result from these 
qualities of gorerument; the exclusion of popular and aril- 
locratical contentions; the preventing, by a known role of 
saccest>ion, of all competition for the supreme power; asd 
thereby repressing the hopes, intrigues, and dangerous am- 
bition of aspiring citizens. 

The mischiefs, or rather the dangers of MonABcBT 
are tyranny, expense, exaction, military dominatioD; unne- 
cessary wars, waged to gratify the passions of au iodividual; 
riak of the character of the reigning prince ; ignorance in the 
governors of the interests and accommodation of the people, 
and a consequent deficiency of salutary regulations ; want of 
constancy and uniformity in the rules of goTernment, ami, 
proceeding from thence, insecurity of person and properly. 

The separate advantage of an Aristocracy consists in 
the wisdom which may bo expected from experience aad 
education;— a permanent council naturally possesses expe- 
rience; and the members who succeed to their places in it by 
inheritance will, probably, he trained and educated with a 
view to the stations which they are destined by their birth to 
occupy. 

The mischiefs of an Aristocracy are dissensions in the 
ruling orders of the state, which from the want of a common 
superior, are liable to proceed to the most dcEperate extremi- 
ties; oppression of the lower orders by the privileges of the 

• Mor, and Pol. Phil. t. 6. c. 6. 



hlgfaer, and bj laws partial to the separate interest of the 1.^--^ 
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The advantages of a Republic are libert}', an exemptioQ 
from needless restrictions; equal laws ; regulations adapted Is 
the wants and circamstanccs of the people ; public spirit, fru- 
gality, arerseneas to war ; the opportunities which democratic 
asGcmbliei; afford to men of every description, of producing 
their ahililies and counsels to public observation, and theex- 
citing thereby, and calling forth to the service of the common- 
wealth the faculties of its beat citizens. 

The evils of a Republic are dissension, tumults, faclion: 
the attempts of powerful citizens to possess themselves of the 
empire; llie confusion, rage, and clamour, which are the in- 
evitable consequences of assembling multitudes, and of pro- 
pounding qaestious of state to the discussion of the people; 
the disclosure of public couocila and designs; and the imbe- 
cility of measures retarded by the necessity of obtaining the 
ooDsent of numbers." 

Of the species of monarchy, — "•An hereditary Mo- 
.fflAHCHY is universally to be preferred to an e/ecftve monar- 
chy. The confession of every writer ou the subject of civil 
government, the experience of ages, the example of Poland, 
and of the Papal dominions, seem to place this amongst the 
few indubitable maxims which the science of politics admits 
of." 

Of Aristocracies, the balance of pohtical power, unques- 
^tionably preponderates against them. 

t" Amongst the inferior, but by no means inconsidera- 
ble advantages of a Democratic constitution, or of a con- 
stitution in which the people partake of the power of legisla- 
tion, the following should not be neglected : — 

The direction which it gives to the education, studii 



' Mor. and Pol. Phil. 
t Ibid. 
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fHirsuitt of the inperior orders of thecomniinity. Ttipil^M 
which this has in rorniing the public raaatiers and nalioiMil dw- 
racter is very important. In couotries in which tbo gentry 
■re exchided from all coacern in the goverumeni, ac^iaij 
anylhingis left which lead* load vancenieut, but the proCessioo 
of arnu; &c.; on the other hand, where Hie whole or aoy cBec* 
live porlioR of civil power i» possessed hy a popular assembly, 
mare serioui poreuiis will be encouraged; purer morak, and 
a more intellectual character will engage the pnbltc esteem ; 
those faculties which qualify men for delilieratioo and debate, 
and which are the fniil of sober habits, of earl; and long 
continued application, will be roused and Bointated by tiie re- 
ward which, of all otiiers, mo&t readily awakens llie ambUioo 
of the human mind — political dignity and importance," &c 

Assumiag then the political truth and cooaisteocy of ilia 
foregoing observations, a direct inference is, that moral, in- 
tellectual, political', and, by analogy, physical advaotagei 
preponderate on the side of the democratic form of gorem- 
nteal,— in its collective and definite seme, designated (he 
republican form of government, — In connection with whicli 
assertion, it ought perhaps to be said with Montesquieu, thai 
it is not intended to write, "a satire against aionarohical 
government:" — since " if monarchy wants one spring, it is 
provided with another. Honour, that is, tlie prejudice of 
every person and every rank, supplieth the place of virtiw, 
and is every where her representatire."* 



NoTBtD)p. 61. 

In illustration of this principle of the division of labour, 
and as a demonstration ofthe infinite advantages resulting from 
it, — on which the very esisfeuce of civilized society depends, 

' L' Esprit desloii, Ut, 3, ehsp 6. 
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the following m»y her* be approf riateljr tntf odaced i-r-^' TJw 
g;re«teit improTement in the prodactive powers of labour, and 
tte greater part of the skiW, deitej-ity, and judgment with 
wfaicb it is any wtiere directed, or applied, eeem to fca«» been 
tile effects of the division of labour. 



It la tbe great multi plication of llie prodtjctiotie of all 
tbe different arts, iu coDsequeoce of the division of labour, 
wfitoh occasions ia a well governed society, that universal opu- 
lence which extends itself to the toweat ranks of tlie people. 
Erery workman has a great qnanUty of his own work to dis- 
pose of beyond what he himself baa occasion for ; and every 
other workman being exactly in the same situation, lie ia eoa- 
hied to exchange a great quantity of his own goods for u great 
quantity, or, what comes to the same thing, for the price of a 
great quantity of theirs. He supplies them abundantly with 
what they have occasion for, and they accotnmodate lum as 
amply with what he baa occasion for, and a general plenty dif- 
fuses itself through all the different ranks of the society. 

Observe the acoomDiodation of tbe most comnKMi artiG- 
cer or day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and 
yoa will perceive that ihe number of people of whose indns- 
try a part, though but a small part, has been employed in 
procuring him this accommodation, exceeds all compulation. 
The woollen coat, for example, which covers the day-la- 
boorer, as coarse and rough as it may appear, is the produce 
of the joint labour of a great muUitudo of workmen. The 
shepherd, the aorter.of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, 
the dyer, the scribbler, the spinner, the weaver, the fuller, 
the dresser, with many others, must all join their dilTereiit 
arts in order to complete even this homely pradiictioD. How 
. many merohaute and carriers, besides, must have been em- 
^L^oyed in transporting the materials from some of those worb- 



'Sinitb's Weslih of Nation), book 1, cbap, i 



men to others who often lira in a Jtry diiUnt part of Uis 
country ! How much commerce and navigation, in particdlar, 
how many sbip>builders, sailors, sail-makers, Tope-maken, 
must ha»e been cmplojed in order to bring toRsther iho dif- 
ferent drugs made use of by the d jer, whicb often come from 
tlie remotest corner!) of the world ! What a rariety of laboar, 
too. Is DBi-'essary in order to produce the tools of the meaneit 
of those workmen ! To say nothing of such complicated ma- 
chines as the ship of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or avea 
the loom of the weaver; let us consider only what a variety 
of labour is requisite in order to I'orm that very simple ma- 
chine, the shears with which the shepherd clips the wool. 
The miner, the builder of the furnace for smelting the ore, 
tha feller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be made 
use of in the smelting-bousc, the brick-maker, the brick- 
layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the niitl-wrigbt, 
the forger, the smith, must all of them join their diflTe rent art) 
in order to produce them. Were we to examine, in the same 
manner, all the diFTerent parts of his dress and hoasehold 
furniture, the coarse linen shirt which he wears next his skin, 
the shoes whicb cover bis feet, the bed which he lies on, and 
all the different parts which compose it, the kitchen grate at 
which he prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes ate 
of for (hat purpose, dug from the bowels of the earth, and 
brought to him perhaps by a long sea and a long land carriage, 
alltho other utensils of his kilchen, all the furniture of bis 
table, the knives and forks, the earthen or pewler plates apoa 
which he serves up and divides his victuals, the different 
hands employed in preparing his bread and his beer, the 
glass window which lets iu the heat and the light, and keeps 
out the wind and rain, with all the knowledge and art requi- 
site for preparing that beautiful and happy invention, without 
which these northern parts of the world could scarce have 
afforded a very comfortable habitation, together with the 
tools of the different workmen employed in producing those 
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different conveQiences ; if we esamine, I saj, all tbeae things, 
and consider what a variety of labonr is employed abont each 
ol tbem, vie Bhall be sensible that, without the assistance and 
co-operation of many tbousands, the very meanest person iD 
a civilized country could not be provided, even according to 
vhat we very falsely imagine the easy and simple manner in 
which he is commonly accommadated. Compared, indeed, 
with the more e^itravagant Inxury of tbe great, his accommo- 
dation must no doubt appear extremely simple and easy; 
and yet it may be true, perhaps, that the accommodation of 
an European prince does not always so much exceed that of 
an industrious and frugal peasant, as the accommodation of 
the latter exceeds that of many an African king, the abso- 
late master of the lives and liberties of ten thousand naked 
BKvages," 



Note (E) p. 54. 

In these enumerations of different kingdoms and their 
modes of government, Greece has not been mentioned as an 
independent state;— its long subserviency to the Turkish 
Empire and despotism, having necessarily imparled to it the 
benumbing effects of despotic power, and consequently, ren- 
dered its political existence equivocal. Some and even con- 
siderable amelioration in its condition appears now to be t/ra- 
dually realizing, which is certainly gratifying to philanthropy; 
and this is the more enhanced from the consideration, that in 

I tbe ancient Grecian states originated so large a portion of the 
kxistiog stores of classical learning, &o. 
: 
In connection with Greece, Egypt may also be men- 
tioned, which from a state of vassalage to the Turkish Em- 
pire, at the present period assumes the altribntes of indepen- 
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dsDce and ain«liaraluiii : — in f&ronr of which ibo following 
recent iQiellisence i* coaGrroatory : — 

Ttie Pacha of Egypt bat collooted al tbe leat of hia giv 
I ■ternmeDt • representative conncil, composed of d«puliea el«e- 
ted by tbe towns and provinceR of the dominions ttnder his 
away; he bas already snlimitted to tbis asseiubl; acveni 
qneatioQs of legislation and administration. He has also set 
DD fool a journal printed in the Torkisb and Arabic langa^ei, 
to communicate to the Bgyptian pQblto the delib«ratioR9 and 
ntolQiions of the new conncil. — Gazetia de Frante. 



Note (F) p. 78. 

In an enumeration of three species of religioa, which 
■ Konssean asserts enter into the constitntion of societies, the 
_ reference is given to tbe religion " of man or Cbristianily ;" 
and tbis "not sucb as it is at the present day," but id its 
primitive state of purity: — that is, "witbont tbe pomp of 
temples, of altars, or of rites; limited to the pure internal 
worship of God sopreme; and to tbe discharge of those 
moral duties, which reaaon alone enjoins," &c. But, accord- 
ing to Rousseau, even tbis pure state of religion, " in oonse- 
quence of its being without fault, must want the necewary 
bond of connection ; its very perfection would prove the vice 
that must destroy it." 

Id Hoe then, and as supreme, there exiati *' the priy 
fession of faith merely civil," — which has beeii coiam«iited 
on; the arlicies of which civil faith, are to be regarded M 
sentiments essentially conducive to tbe well being of society; 
and which arc of such paramount importance that, "if any 
one after be baa subscribed to these dogmas shall conduct 
himself as if he did not believe them, he may be pnoished 
with death, for he has committed the greatest of all crimes, 
he has lyed in tbe face of the law." 

An inference, which reduces the mere elemeula of faith 
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and opinion to a consideration of the conseqaences attending 
oivil actions ; and which tbererore, being adopted as an indis- 
pensable and rigid aphorism in the conslitution of etales, must 
be of indelinite appticatlon, and involve all (he varieties and 
attributes of legislation, concentrated in, and comprehended 
ander, the denomination of the civil law. 



I 



Note (G) p. 92. 
tt may he remarked, in passing, that decisions on, and 
eitposltious of, the indispensable requisite to the existence of 
jocielj — justice and its collateral elements, form almost the 
entire of the speculatiTe and practical portions of legislative 
science ; — this comprising and giving existence (o the compli- 
cated duties and interests of the legal profession ; the various 
formalities and decisions in Courts of judicature, including the 
tribnnals of the Counir)', &c. ; the definition of justice being 
included in the Gospel precept, " Do unto another only that 
which thou wouldst be should do unto you." 



Note (H) p. 99. 
This assertion of the predominance of error, is of cotirse 
not meant, and cannot apply to all the minuli^ of social life, 
bat to those general forms, which in the minnltie of social 
life, involve all the phenomena of truth and error: such phe- 
nomena being prceniint^nlly influenced, controllei), and di- 
^^jrtcted, by 

^^P' "bright IniHgiaatiDa's raj's, 

^Hl Wbere Virtue, rising froni tlie atrfiil depth 

^^|t< Of Truth's mj ate riaus bosom, doth farnlfs 

^^b Th' Dnadom'cl ccmJitioii of her bictL, 

^^^k And dreas'd bj Fancy in ten tbousaud hues, 

^^E Asaumes it Tsrioua feature, to attract 

^^V With chums [eaponaive to each gazer's tje, 

^H The hearts of men." 
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NOTB (I) p. 105. 

Lengthened details, it is obvious, might be entered into, 
relative to the oppressive and injurious consequences arising 
from excessive taxation. Particular instances might be se- 
lected and pointed out, wherein disproportionate taxation 
exists, and is productive of a comparative depreciation of the 
national energies; by a misapplication of the national re- 
sources, of which taxation forms a considerable portion* 
Taxation however, as forming an efficient and indispensable 
source of revenue in communities, when judiciously exacted, 
and appropriately employed, is clearly, by no means censnra- 
y>e, on account of the absolute necessity of its exaction; hot, 
on the contrary, when mis-directed and unjustly created, it 
therefore becomes the subject of animadversion :• — since, in 
such instances, instead of contributing to the maintenance 
and exigencies of the state, it forms the most considerable, 
and almost exclusive portion of the public burthens; — thus 
depreciating the national and individual energies and re- 
sources, which, therefore, a judicious and enlightened policy 
would be, as far as possible, studious of avoiding. 

'** Abuses are inseparable from the disposal of public 
money. As governments are usually administered, the pro- 
duce of public taxes is expended in the maintaining of pomp, 
and the purchase of influence. The conversion of property 
which taxes effectuate, when they are employed in this man- 
ner, is attended with obvious evils. It takes from the indus- 
trious to give to the idle ; it increases the number of the lat- 
ter; it tends to accumulation; it sacrifices the conveniency 
of many to the luxury of a few ; it makes no return to the 
people from whom the tax is drawn, that is satbfactory or in- 
telligible; it encourages no activity which is useful or pro- 
ductive/' 

' * Fdej's Hot* nd PoU FliiL b. 6, cbap. 11. 
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It is wholly impracticable, and by do means requisite 
here, to enter into minnle and statistical details of varieties 
of taxation, — shewing its oppressive forms, and wlierein ju- 
dicious modes of taxation would probably consist. A judi- 
cioua masim, is however, probably, ihc following;— • "The 
sum to be raised being settled, a wise statesman will contrive 
his taxes principally with & view to their effect upon popula- 
tion ; that is, ho will so adjust them as to give the leatt possi- 
ble obslruction to those means of subsistence by which the 
mass of tUe community is maialained." 

A primary source of injurious and oppressire taxation is, 
undeniably, protracted warfare — this entailing on nations a 
aeries of evils, in fact incalculable ; in which national and in- 
dividual misfortunes and suffering are principally, and, in a. 
political sense, almost exclusirely combined, 

To select for illustration a particular community, there 
is, as ranking foremost in the scale of nations, for magaittide 
of resonrces and ascendency of power, presented to view, 
England, in its civil and political condition. In a consider- 
ation of the civil, political, and financial conditions of this 
country, the predominant feature and fruitful source of com- 
plaint, in general, is the excessive amount of taxation, and the 
enormous creation of the public or national debt. And 
whence has such an excess of mural and political evil arisen? 
The reply is at once obvious and easy, — from protracted war- 
fare ; the evils entailed by which, continue to be felt and ge- 
nerally experienced, long after its cessation. But, it may he 
repeated, the primary and important aim of judicious and en- 
lightened policy, would unquestionably be, a constant endea- 
vour to effect the diminution and reduction, if not annihila- 
tion, of such oppressive evils ; which so materially depreciate 
the national energies, and subvert the general welfare. 

In proportion to such esieotial and paiawount endeavour 
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V>Dtribute her qaota, the arerage of taxes upon the people of 
* fireat BritatD, is ahoiit £3. 7», 6d. per Lead,) and ita trade 
■nd commerce in exports and imports, £3. 9e. ii%d. The debt 
of France, equally' apportioned, averages £0. 5i, per head, 
the lascs £l. 5s., and its commerce only £\. 13». 5JJ. The 
debt of America averages only £l. Os. lOjrf. per Lead, the 
taxes 9s. ^\d., aatl its commerce £3. 3s. 4t/. Now snpposing 
the whole of the revenue of each country was derived from lh« 
exports alone, it would appear that the taxes on the commerce 
of England amount to £G8. 14i., 10 per cent. ; and on that 
of France, £7. As., 16 per cent.; anil on that of America 
only £14. lis., 1^ per cent. 1 shall not go any further 
with the comparison, but leave it to my readers to make 
their own deductions. — Tliick't Review of Ike Government 
of England. 

I 

H^ According to Smith, •"The art of war is the noblest of 
^Bj^arts," and " in the progress of t'm/jrouemenf, necessarily, 
^■iMomes one of the most complicated among them." It is 
^Blpwever dinicult to reconcile notions of philanthropy and pbi- 
HlHophy, with such an opiuion. The principal objection 
arising to snch an assertion is, that the art of war is desig- 
nated as " the noblest of all arts." Perhaps the only argu- 
raent that can be urged in its favour is, the indispensable ne- 
cessity of resorting to it under certain conditioDS and modi- 
ficatioDs of political and rival com uiuoi ties, tn relation to 
which it may he asked — " What is a people ? An individual 
of the society at large. What a war? A duel between two 
individual people. In what manner ought a society to act 
when two of its members Gght? Interfere and reconcilo 



Wealth of Naliom, book 5, cbgp. 1 
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Note (K) p. 100. 
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or repress them. In the days of the Abb6 de Saint Pierre 
this was treated as a dream, but happily for the human race 
it begins to be realized." Note y, Vohney^s Ruim ofEmjpitei. 



Note (L) p. 114. 

Exceptions to this general inference, sometimes occur io 
the constitution of states which cannot be designated as ba^ 
barous or uncivilized, but on the contrary are far remoyed 
from such conditions ; — for instance in an hereditary monar- 
chy, when the issue of the reigning family becomes extinct, 
recourse must be had to the election of another family, which 
in like manner becomes hereditary. An analogous instance 
to this at once presents itself to view, in the history and coo* 
stitution of England — at the termination of the reign of 
Anne. 

^TE (M) p. 116. 

A somewhat singular distinction subsisted in the consti- 
tution of these Comitia, by their division into two classes, 
styled the comitia centuriata, and the comitia tribnta; — ^in 
both of which classes the legislative power was notwithstaod- 
ing vested : — the comitia centuriata participating of the cha- 
racter of a delegation, but the superiority and ascendancy 
being possessed by the comitia tribnta — the plebeians or 
people ; who from their superiority in numbers, gave laws to 
the whole republic. 

Note (N) p. 1-22. 

The following illustrates the extent and rapid increase 
of the Russian Empire : — The Roman Empire, in the days 
of Trajan, its most balmy hour, extended but three thousand 
milea from east to wett^ and two thousand from north to 
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South. Russia, at tins hour of its comparative infancy, ex- 
tends ten thousand miles from east to west, and three tboneand 
from north to south. The Roman was the growth of eight 
^ntaries, the Russiati of one. 



Note (O) p. 124. 

As a fair portraiture and illustration of the genial in- 
^uence and benelicial effects flowing TroiD the cultivation aud 
'extent of philosophy amongst mankind, more parlicnlarl; 
comprehended under the designation of the "Spirit ofphi- 
loaophj-,"" the following may here be appropriately cited. — 
["The ' Spirit of philosophy,' is that living principle, which, 
exl to that of a high 



piosl conelant a 
K has been engendered. 
per ready to act, and 
Bowledge. It is 
ksimilating effect i 



sacred character, exerts the 
ful influence upon the mind, in which 
a spring of motion which is 
ad to urge forward in the pursuit of 
leaven, which diituses itself with aa 
it the whole mass of the character, 
:tiU more to be recognized in the cast and com- 
ixiou, which it imparts to the operations of the mind, than 
)uut of the information which it has succeeded in 
[uiring; and is so much more valuable than a technical 
■qnaintanco with a few of the barren facts of science, as a 
hit in morality is of greater importance than a set of no- 
inal and isolated principles. It is this spirit in man— a 
a degree mora or less forming an original clement 
hia being, which has kept alive the flame of science in every 
[e of the world, and in minds of happier mould has led to 
loh magnificent results. It was this, which roused such 
though frequently ill-directed struggles afier know- 
h lofty aspirations and floated in 
id loveliness and beauty among 



—which kindled i 
Uflned visions of truth e 



■ A Lecture b/ the Revi J. Dsviei, of Qu«en'« College, Cambridge. 
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til e sages of Ibe ancicnl woriti. ll was tliis. whioh conse- 
crated wilk its awful prHence, and leetnpd to walk in myHf- 
rioui grandeur tlirougb tbo I'orcb, tliu Academy, and Uic 
Lycnum. It wns (bis, wbidi t^ugf^ented tbo ail<>iit muaiugi of 
Pythagoras, as be pored over his llieorj of numbers, wbicb 
luxnrialrd in ibe ideal rrTcries of Plulo, vrliicb rpasoned in 
tbe ethical disciissiuns of Sucrslc*, and traversed the field of 
science in llie boumlless researches of Aristotle. It wu 
this, which rose like an engle driven from its retriiat, and 
waftod upon its wings a numerous proj^foy of arts from the 
Acropolis la tbe Capitol — from the rock uf Attica to Ibe hills 
of Rome. It was tlii^, wbicb, alter bnviug been revived from 
its prostrate impotence hy tbo morning air of tbe Rcformftlion. 
enshriued itselfio tbe soul of Bacon, and thence uttered Ifaote 
oracles of prophetic wisdoni, which Boyle and Newton and 
Locke and an unbroken snccession of congenial spirits have 
ever since been employed in interpreting. 

If sach have been the operations and results of this poif* 
erfui principle in the intellectual constitution, it is obviously 
of primary importance to the interests of literature and science 
■a all their higher and more philosophical departmeiits, that 
it should be cherished and universally diffused." 

Note (PJ p, 12a. 

To enter into minute disquisition on tha comparative ad- 
vantages or disadvantages attending the duration of ParliA- 
meitts, either for short or lung periods— that is of aunail, 
IrieunialjOr scplennialPBrliuments; a particular stateornalioD 
is to be selected, and btrictures and ohscrvatiotis thereon, 
confined to such particulur community. There is therefore 
presented (o view, as ranking foremost in thepolitiual acalsi 
tbe conatilulion of England. 

To descant on such a suhjest, either for the avowed poP 
pose of pointing out psisting abases, or for tbe proposal of 
elRcient means of amelioration and improveoiout, ia such pa- 
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rAtnouDt and important porliou of the Eriglisti adminiEtration, 
is therefore to atlrocata the hackneyed, and almoit futile 
topic of rcfurru in parliament ; which to he effective, must h% 
oorrelalive with general reformation in a community : in other 
words, pohtic.al abuses on which defective systems of repre- 
jentation are dependent, must, generally speaking, cease to 
have existence, to eneure the uccomplishment of what is aa- 
SBUted as a panacea for legislative, national, and moral evil. 



lative to Pailiaments, 
specls the name of parlia- 
ion must be principally, if 
d, or the British adminlB- 
I, Lords, and Commons, 
executive powers, consti- 
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To continue a modi 
it is at Grst view obvious, thitt, as 
ment, for localization, such disou 
not exclusively conQned to Engl: 
tration*: the three estates of K 
combined in their legislative an 
Ititing a Parliament, One of which estates only being elect- 
ive, it is solely in it that what is termed reform is implied, and 
for it demanded. To reform the House of Commons, the 
third estate of the constitution, is therefore the effeclive, 
immediate, and paramount object to be attained. The imme- 
diate question then arises, — in what the reformation of this por- 
tion of the administration absolutely consists ; and, secondly, 
wherein, or hy what operative and efficient causes such desi- 



■ Canoideraliom relating t( 
OiembeiB of France, bdiI the representHtiv 
initance wliollj- foreiga lo fheae diacussioi 
this remark now ocoura ; recent and pas! 
ticsl ebungea founded on, acd intimately 
of the legislative Cbanibers of France, haviag; given to tbem a marked at- 
tention, and induced an extensive degree of «ilraii8ous in addition to loevi 
interest — tbatisiof an iiiterasl felt beyond tbe pale and operation of the 
Iftirs, cQSlonis, and manners of France ; wbicb interest, thus eitensively 
Mc beyond tbe boundaries of tbe Frencb Nation, umjuestionably preponde- 
rates in favour of liberal instilutioas and 1b»g— these prociuing tbe general 
velfare ; sad being therefore in direct opposition to, or rsther reprobation 
oii the misguided, infatuatgd, and withering influences of arbitrary and 
despotic power, jnugfti to be established i— but, Diii alitir Miitatt. 



words, poll- 



rable reformation U lo be accompliaheJ. In r conaideration 
of tlieae quettions, it ii immediately apparent, IhnI a frni 
vnrietjr of data are involved, and requiml to aCTord coosigtenl 



repli« 
jecta, di> 



Ili> 



ich sob. 



appiiretil nr iQlerciitial, lb 
'ersity of opinion must arise as to elficient meai 
reform; ils absolute characlers ; and the practical ci 
qiience.t anticipated from the operation of theoretical 
unpractised principles, or scheniea of r^fonaation. 

The demand for a reform in parliament, of necessilj' im- 
plies that something radically defective and requiring remedy 
eiists. This position being admitted, the next cod si deration 
is — what is constitutionally bad ; and wLere the remedy is to 
be applied. The reply lo tbis is, Ibat the definite groDod 
and cause ofcomplaint exists, or consists, in imperfect repre- 
sentation; — the desired object beiug to render tlie House of 
Commons a better representation, iban that which hat exist- 
ed, of the intelligent, virtuous, and independent portion of the 

Another, and fruitful topic for discussion relates lo ibo 
duration of Parliaments, — viz. as to what length of duratina 
would be likely to prove the most benelicial. Rejecting the 
existing period of the septennial parliitmcnle, there are pro- 
posed the other periods of triennial and annual parliaments; 
with which is associated the doctrine of univertat suffrage: 



into all of 

the consideration of si 

to public discussion, 
mere dissertation. 
In expressing 






racticable here to enter— 
g osten.sibly more adapted 
Hoed within the limits of 



however, on tlie 



■obable 



merits of shorter periods, for the duration of parliaments, than 
the existing septennial period, it may be asserted, that trieii' 
nial parliaments would probably prove more, if not the most 
advantageous; — since, in such case, the real representation 
of the community would be more frequeutly renewed; and 
therefore by allowing of a more frequent change, would with- 
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NOTES. 

out doubt afford one species of remedy for the renovatiDg of 
exJsliDg defects aod impolitic systems of ndmiaistrationi these 
by experience and fauts being demonstrated to be subversive 
of, and prejudicia.1 to, the interests, amelioration, and welfare 
of tbe comrauiiitv at large. 



Note (Q) p. 126. 

In accordance wilb, and confirmation of tbe political 
axiom wbicb is bere assumed, that tbe production and conser- 
vation of the aggregate happiness and welfare of the commu- 
nity is, or should be, tbe direct aim of government, tbe fol- 
lowing citations may be given from Dr. Paley,* — "The final 
riew of all rational politics is to produce the greatest quantity 
of happiness in a given tract of country. The ricbes, strength, 
sndglory of nations — the topics which history celebrates, and 
which alone most engage the praises, and possess tbe admira- 
tion of mankind — have no ralue further than as they contri- 
bute to this end. When they interfere with it, they arc evils, 
and not the less real for the splendour that surrounds tbem. 

Secondly, although we speak of communities as of sen- 
tient beings; aitboiigb ne ascribe to them happiness and 
misery, desires, interests, and passions; nothing really exists 
or feels, but iudiEiduah. Tbe happiness of a people is made 
np of the happiness of single persons; and the <[uantity of 
happiuess can only be augmented by increasing tbe number of 
the percipients, or ibe pleasore of their perceptions. 

Thirdly, notwithstanding that diversity of condition, 
especially different degrees of plenty, freedom, and security, 
greatly vary the (juantity of happiness enjoyed by the same 
number of individuals ; and no tiviths landing that extreme 
cases may be found, of human beiugs so galled by the rigours 
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of sift?ery, that the increaie of numberi i« only the snipltfica- 
tiom of misery; yet within certain limin, tind wilfain iboie 
HmitB to wtiich civil life is riivenified under lh« temperale 
fOTornineats that obtain in Europe, it may be aOirmed, witlt 
certaintv, tliat the tjuanlity of huppiuess produced iu nny 
given dislrict, to far di-'pends upon the number of inhabitanU, 
that, in conipiiring adjoining periods in the same country, the 
collective happiness will be nearly tn the exact proportion of 
Ibe numbers: that is, twice the numhor of iuhabituntg will 
produce doublo ihe quaotily of bapplness : ia distant periods, 
and didiirent countries, under great changes or great dis- 
similitude of civil condition, although the proporliou of 
enjoyment may fall mutb sborl of that of the numbers, 
yet still any considerable excess of nunibere will usuall/ 
carry with it a prcponderation of happiness ; that, at least, it 
may and ought to be assumed in all polilical deliberations, 
that a larger portion of happiness is enjoyed amongst le» per- 
sons, possessing the means of healthy subsiitence, than can 
be produced by Jive persons, under every advantage of pover, 
affluence, and luxury. 

From these principles It follows, that the qoaDtjl^ of 
happiness in a given district, although it is possible it may be 
increased, Ihe number of inhabitants remaioiug the same, is 
chiefly and most naturally affected by aUeralion of numbers: 
that, consequently, the decay of population is the greatest 
evil that a slate can sulTer: auil the improvement of it the 
object which ought, in all countries, to he aimed at, in pre' 
ference to every olher political purpose whatsoever. 

The importance of population, and Ihe superiority of U 
to every other national advantage, are points necessary to be 
inculcated, and to be understood; inasmuch as false esti- 
mates, or fantastic notions of national grandeur, are perpetu- 
ally drawing the attention of statesmen and legislators from 
the care of this, which is, at all times, Ibe true and absolute 
interest of a country : for which reason, we have stated these 



points with unu»ual rormality. We will confess, however, 
that a competition caa aeldom ariie between the advancement 
of population and any measure oi' sober utility ; becaase, in 
the ordinary progress of human afTairs, whatever, in any way, 
oontrihates to make a pe<iplc hiippier, lenils to rendur them 
more numerous." 



Note (R) p. IM. 
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According t. 
men, a period of maturity, ' 
attain before they are made ! 
to know when a people are 



"there is with nutions, aa wilh 
hich it is proper they should 
ibject to laws: but it is not easy 
uOicienlly matured; and if the'' 



moment is anticipated, the vvork is defeated." Whence as 
inference is deduced that " the Russians will never be per- 
fectly' civilized, because their civilization was attempted too 
hastily." 



NuTE (S) p- 137. 

In accordance wiih these obsertations, and in Juslifics- 
lion of the principle that the production of the aggregate hap- 
piness and welfare of the comraunity should virtually consti- 
taie the ne plm ultra, or the perfection of civil policy, in re- 
formed and beneficent modes of government, the following 
citation, relative to the paramount authority of the people, or 
of the mass of society may be adduced. It is slated that 
after deGning "'the motives which should induce all indiH* 
duals without exception to concur in promoting the greateit 
happiness, it Kai an easy inference ihnt if the happiness of 
men is to be the object of government, the object is to be ob- 
tained by their being gorerned with a view to their own inter- 
est, and not to the interest of somebody else; and that the 
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WBV to effect this ia, lU>t they should govera themaelves, or at 
all events hold an effeutual check over those to whom the 
reins of government are committed." 



Note (T) p. 140. 

It is asserted at page 122, in a comparison of the rival 
and principal powers oT Enrope, (hat of these a maximam of 
the essential elf raeots of weulth and knowledge Is andoubtedly 
possessed by England, and dependencies; — the attribate of 
knowledge, in its iofinitelj' varied gradation)', from tlie ab- 
stract and refmcd sciences to the less complicated and more 
familiar developments of the useful aria, being assumed and 
demonstrated to be essentially conducive to national pros- 
perity and power. Confining the argument to the position, 
that the maximum of knowledge is poEsegsed by, and assign- 
able to England, we are met in the following remarks,* by a 
rcfutal of such a plausible assumption : — 

t "It cannot have escaped the attention of those, whose 
acquirements enable them to judge, and who haveliad oppor- 
tunities of examining the slate of science in other coiifitriea, 
that in England, particularly with respect to the more diffi- 
cult and abstract sciences, we are much below other nations, 
not merely of equal rank, but below several even of inferior 
power. That a country, eminently distinguished for its me- 
chanical and manufacturing ingenuity, should be indtlTereiit 
to the progress of inquiries which form tbe highest depart- 
ments of that knowledge on whose more elementary truths 
its wealth and rank depend, is a fact which is well deserving 
the attention of those who shall inquire Jnlo the causes that 
influence the progress of nations. 

To trace the gradual decline of mathematical, and with 

* KeflectioDB on ihe Decline of Science in Englund, and oa some ofi<s 
Cbhsss. By C. Bsbljage, Esq. 
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it of tbe highest departments of physical science, from the 
da^s of NewtoD to Ihis preaeut, must be left to the historian." 
Jlemarks are however otfered "with the hope that thej may 
excite discussion, — with tiie conviction that diacnssion is the 
firmest ally of truth,— an J with the coofidenre that nothing 
else can remove the evils that chill the enthusiasm, and cramp 
the energies of the science of England." 

To decide on the merits of the above remarks, extensive 
data are obvionsly required, and an examination of the aggre- 
gate of science indispensable— qualifications which are be- 
yond the character, province, and practicability of tbe present 
discussions. It may however in reply to the foregoing 
quotations be admitted, that particular branches of know- 
ledge, such as the " difRculf and abstract sciences" may, with 
respect to England, be equalled and excelled in other coun- 
tries, whilst, notwithstanding, the general agi^regate of know- 
ledge, including the more familiar dcTelopments of science 
and the arts, may be demonstrated to have attained an as- 
cendancy in England ; with which may be associated the de- 
pendencies or component parts ofihe British Empire. 

An inquiry into the nature of the causes which impede 
the advancement of knowledge and science, and thereby 
counteract their salutary and beneficial influences, would un- 
doubtedly assign the priority of causes, and therefore the 
most influential, lo modes of administration ; so that accord- 
ing to tbe encourngcment given, and protection afforded to 
science and knowledge in general, and, reversely, the prohi- 
bitions and restrictions imposed thereon, the several attributes 
of progression and decline will be manifested. 

Another consideration as respects the general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, would have relation to the state of Educa- 
tion amongst the people, and the facilities aiTordcd for in- 
struction ; according to tbe advocacy or indifference manifested 
forwhich, an enlightened, or an unenlightened state of society, 
will be the natural consequence. 




, another tnalerialljr ubalriicling cauae ii found 
, und to renult from, papular und nationiil prrja- 
Bupertlitioua entliusiasm, or religious Bea), &c. 
The riogiua* of llie " infallible cliurcli "* fur insUiDCf. maj 
be placed in tlic foremost rank; the prohibition of general 
intlruction from the people, aoil the perpetuation of igno- 
rance thi^rerure umongsl the massof llie community, being a 
primacy aud a posilii'e precept. 

But it may be replied, that the dogmas of the infallible 
church, or its poner, uot haviog an ascendancy, or any ver; 
material tnHuence on the civil, moral, and political condition 
of England, at the present period at least, GUch a view of the 
aubject is irreleraut to the pusitions assuoied or ai^umentt 
advanced ; — whicb is specifically true as respects the precise 
mode of argnmentation adopted ; and ne are therefore brought 
to the position whence we set out — vii. relalirely to the pri- 
mary assertion that, with respect to the more " difficult and 
abstract sciences," England is " much beiov other nations 
not merely of equal rank, but below several even of iuferior 
power." This opinion it is not here iutended to combat; 
and since on " the more elementary Imlhs" of that know- 
ledge, iti " wealth and rank depend," the decline of such 
knowledge, forms therefore a subject of regret, and domaods 
the operation of remedial and renovating causes. 



Note (U) p, 162. 

From the appropriateness and quaintoess of the general 
remarks, contained in the following quotation : and their con- 
gruence with the subjects discussed in the preceding pages, 
we may therefore take the liberty of here transcribing it.— 
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Tliere is a vast deal of cant abroad, witb regard to the turbu- 
lant theories, which are said to be peculiar to the present day, 
and which a certain class of writers affect to lament, as leading 
to polilicai revolutions. It is indeed true, that although the 
" school-master is abroad," the world is not free from quacks 
JD legislation, in morals, and in philosophy, as well as in the- 
ology; but, nevertheless, we firmly believe thai maukiud are 
steadily advancing towards a higher state of imppovement. 
We agree with a modern writer, that " there ia a never 
ceasinrr progress to ameliorntion ; " and although each con- 
siderable movement is followed by a sensible reaction, the 
system runs irresistibly onward, and no advance that ja made, 
is utterly lost. We hear a good deal about the liberality of 
government, and the wisdom of statesmen; bnt when do we 
6nd reforms in ibe science of legislation originating with 
them? With few exceptions, Ihej linger behind in the race 
of political improvement, and are propelled along the rat7 road 
of innovation, by the lUam power of popular opinion. The 
improvements in our domestic policy, which are so extrava- 
gautly praised in modem times, do not arise from the alacrity 
of our legislators, solicitous to anticipate the wishes of the 
community. They are the olf^priog of public sentiment, ren- 
dered irresistible by tbc renovating and strengthening in- 
fluence of dilfused iDtelligenco. They are the tardy, but cer- 
tain triumphs of reason and justice over prejudice and selfish- 
ness,- -JVor(Aer« Whig. 
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Note (V) p. 162. 

iples and maxims, or systems < 



With relation to p 
edminiatratioD propoiied fur adoption, with 
ted advantages, and beneficial consequences — sucti a^ 
been attempted to be illustrftted in (he foregoing pagi 



to anticipa- 
have 
, the 
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following words of Horace may not, perhaps, be altogether in- 
applicable ; and are in fact, in an analogous sense, of indefinite 
application : 

Vire, Tale. Si quid noyiati reetias Utis, 
Ctndidui imperti ; ai non, hia utere mecum. 

" if a batter ajatem'a tbino. 
Impart it freely, or make nae of mine." 
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